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THINGS OF THE MIND: VIEWS OF EDUCATION. 


REV. J. L. SPALDING, BISHOP OF PEORIA. 


y= it be beautiful scenery, or 

noble monuments, or venerable ruins, 
or painting, or sculpture, or music, or books, 
or contact with life, things presented to us 
educate us only inasmuch as we react upon 
them. Lead the listless savage through all 
that is most worth seeing, knowing, admir- 
ing, and loving, and at the end he is what 
he was at the start. The general problem 
of education is how best to place instinct 
and passion under the control of reason and 
conscience, of higher motives and tastes, 
that men may learn to find their pleasure 
and their happiness in doing what brings 
health, knowledge, and virtue. The educa- 
tor’s aim is to create interest, for thus 
alone is it possible to awaken mind. How 
often it happens, where dulness and listless- 
ness had prevailed, a new-comer brings joy 
and fresh thoughts. This the teacher 
should do; when he appears, he should call 
forth a sense of glad expectancy, just as a 
true actor at once lifts a heavy scene into 
the region of active interest. He is wholly 
free from the pedant’s vanity and conceit, 
and in his skill there is the play of life. 
Mechanical iteration is the radical fault in 
education. We pardon our instructors al- 
most anything if only they be not tiresome. 
Better not to teach or preach than to weary. 
When the pupil’s intercourse with the 
teacher opens to him glimpses into higher 
worlds, he is quick to believe all that fs told 
him of heroes, saints, and sages. Sowers, 
reapers, and gardeners, hunters, fishermen, 
and the feeders of flocks are the best so- 
ciety for boys; they stimulate an observant 
interest in the things which are always 
around them, and touch the sources of pure 
delight in nature in her most beneficent and 
pleasant manifestations. To watch, when 
one is voung, the sun with gradual wheel 








sink slowly from sight, or the stars, as one 
by one they break upon the view, or the - 
birds when with gentle flutterings they settle 
to rest amid the leaves, or the full-fed 
cattle as they lie in wakeful dreams, or the 
young of animals disporting themselves 
upon the green, or the bees plying their 
task amid the flowers, or ants providing 
their hoard, or any of the thousand things 
nature offers so prodigally to our gaze,— 
is to drink at the purest and freshest foun- 
tain of knowledge, is to store the mind with 
thoughts and images which, as the years 
go on, remain with us fragrant and whole- 
some as a breath of air from life’s fair 
dawn. To look on the fierce battles of bulls, 
of boars, and of cocks is to feel the might 
of courage and endurance. To see the little 
martens as they sally forth to attack the 
hawk is to learn what pluck and daring, 
what a union of several may accomplish. 
The great sources of sympathy with man- 
kind, as with nature, are those early recol- 
lections which bring back to us fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, and all the 
fair, fresh world, which circled about our 
childhood. Read no book unless it inter- 
ests thee. When, thou readest, or speakest, 
or hearest, look steadfastly with the mind 
at the things the words symbolize. If there 
be question of mountains, let them loom be- 
fore thee; if of the ocean, let its billows roll 
beneath thy eyes. This habit will give to 
thy voice even pliancy and meaning. The 
more sources of interest we have, the richer 
is our life. To hold any portion of truth in 
a vital way is better than to have its whole 
baggage stored merely in one’s memory. 
The self-taught look at the world with 
their own eyes and think their own 
thoughts. Thy own mind is the first and 
final court of evidence, and what it receives 
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it should receive on the authority of evi- 
dence or on the evidence of authority; in 
other words, it should accept only what it 
sees to be true, or has sufficient warrant for 
believing. The more cultivated a man is, 
the greater the number of things which in- 
tetest him. Where others see nothing he 
finds a well-spring of fresh thoughts; he 
observes, and attends to what he observes; 
he receives much because he brings much; 
he discovers truth and beauty and goodness 
in things because he bears them within him- 
self. His mind is a light which clothes what 
he contemplates in well-defined forms and 
rightly shaded colors; his heart is an alem- 
bic in which the fine spirit of love is dis- 
tilled; his imagination, like a god, calls 
forth a living world from the waste and 
void abyss of matter. He who thinks for 
himself is rarely persuaded by another. 
Information and inspiration he gladly re- 
ceives, but he forms his own judgment. 
Arguments and reasons which to the 


. thoughtful sound like mockery satisfy the 


superficial and the ignorant. An enlight- 
ened mind sympathizes with the multitude 
as he sympathizes with children, not so 
much for what they are as for what it is 
possible to make of them. 

“To be a fool after the fashion,” says 
Kant, “is better than to be a downright 
fool.” Noble thoughts and pure loves in- 
form the countenance, and give dignity and 
grace to one’s whole bearing. A fair and 
luminous soul makes its bodv beautiful. 
Take up anew each day the task set thee,— 
to make thyself more truly a rational, social, 
and moral being. 


Hasteless, but restless, O my soul, follow after 
the light 

That still gleams as brightly as the stars that 
follow the night. 


Man is not born, he is made by education, 
—by the education he receives and by the 
education he gives himself. Imagination 
rules our life. It creates the ideals by 
which we live; from point to point it beck- 
ons us on to the unattained. Over vulgar 
reality it throws a mystic veil; it draws the 
charmed circle wherein move friendship, 
love, and freedom. It blows the trumpet of 
honor and fame; it leads the way to glorious 
death. 

Superficial minds are fond of dwelling 
upon the evils religion has wrought; but 
serious thinkers know that the ever open 
and inexhaustible fountain of faith, hope, 
and love, is belief in God,—or in gods, if 
you will. 

If men have fought and persecuted and 
died for their religion, it is because they 
have held it to be a priceless blessing. This 
breath from higher worlds, unseen but felt 
to be real, is to young unfolding souls what 
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sunshine and rain are to the growing corn. 

When the vital current flows rich and 
healthful, as in the young, life is believed, 
without the remotest shadow of doubt, to be 
good; but this is largely unconscious life 
and the question is, whether consciousness is 
a blessing, whether to see things as they are 
brings joy and peace. The problem there- 
fore resolves itself into this—whether, at 
the heart of being, behind, within, and 
above all, there is truth and love; in other 
words, whether the ultimate fact is con- 
scious life. They who are unable to think 
that this is so must hold that to think is to 
be sad, whereas they who believe in God 
cannot but think that the misery of con- 
scious existence is accidental. Theism is 
optimism, atheism is pessimism. If there 
were no God, ignorance would be bliss, and 
education a crime. Hope and love are the 
expression of faith in life’s goodness. He 
alone is a true pessimist who neither hopes 
nor loves. The end of education is the 
formation of character; character rests on 
the basis of morality, and morality. if it 
have life and vigor, is interfused with re- 
ligion. True religion is inseparable from 
morality, and morality from right life, and 
therefore from right education. Hence re- 
ligion, morality and education, are a trin- 
ity. “ Religion,” says Herbart, “ will never 
hold the tranquil place in the depths of the 
heart which it ought to have, if its funda- 
mental ideas are not among the earliest 
which belong to recollection,—if it is not 
bound up and blended with all that chang- 
ing life leaves behind in the centre of per- 
sonality.” As we should strive to teach 
ourselves to take delight in whatever is fair 
in nature, in whatever is true or beautiful 
in literature or art, so we should learn to 
find pleasure in whatever brings good to 
men, and first of all in the welfare and suc- 
cess of those around us, though they be our 
foes and rivals. A noble man feels that no 
human being, not even his enemy, is as 
hapny as he would have him be, and thus he 
finds satisfaction in what only embitters and 
saddens mean and narrow souls. This en- 
lightened good-will which enables us to have 
genuine sympathy with all men, is the very 
soul of the moral character which it is the 
aim and end of education to form. Why 
do men choose an avocation? To gain 2 
livelihood. But the better sort, whatever 
their special occupation, labor to fit them- 
selves for life in the higher world of 
thought and love. Let every faculty be de- 
veloped in the mild and wholesome air of 
religion. Good teachers feel they are edu- 
cating themselves as well as their pupils, 
and when this belief is not found the power 
to educate is lacking. He who is led by the 
ideal of intellectual culture concerns him- 
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self litthe with mere questions of social 
order and political economy, for he feels 
that if he can but make reason prevail it 
will put right whatever may need ordering. 
They who are able to draw forth the mind 
and illumine the soul should be relieved 
from all other tasks. In our social gather- 
ings we ascend from out the true self, to 
glide on the surface amid the forms and 
shows of life. Hence nothing deeply inter- 
esting is ever heard where men meet to eat 
and talk. Do what it is right thou shouldst 
do now; but strive ceaselessly that it may 
become possible for thee to do the work 
thou wast born to do. 

The craving for applause is as morbid as 
the craving for alcohol. He alone is strong 
who is self-sufficient, since he is what he 
is through communion with God and the 
world of truth. When the great man— 
poet, philosopher, statesman, orator, or cap- 
tain—has gained recognition, he becomes 
indifferent to the praise he once longed for. 
Happier is he who dies knowing his own 
worth, himself unknown, “and what most 
merits fame in silence hid.” Let the young 
be made to understand that the desire to 
appear, to be seen, to be noticed, to be 
talked of, springs from a crude and bar- 
barous nature. When we look to changes 
to be wrought in the social and religious 
world, it may be permitted to feel discour- 
agement, but when there is question of up- 
building and transforming our own being 
we should be filled with a divine confidence, 
knowing that the aids to noble life like the 
kingdom of God, lie within us. Be a man, 
not a partisan. “ Great moral energy,” says 
Herbart, “is the result of broad views and 
of whole unbroken masses of thought.” 
Every secret, for those who can see, is an 
open secret. How any man achieved any 
godlike thing, any man may know. 

Thou mayst not be an artist who works in 
stone or on canvas, or who breathes harmo- 
nious numbers, but an artist thou shouldst 
become, in the ceaseless effort to fashion 
thy own life into the likeness of what is 
true, beautiful and good. Though thou 
shouldst think all the world a stage, learn 
at least, like Augustus, to play well thy 
part. For a century now and more, the 
world resounds with much speech about the 
rights of man. His first and chief right ‘s 
the right to grow, to unfold his being on 
many sides, and to bring himself into con- 
scious harmony with all that is. Heed not 
the tempter’s voice, seeking to persuade 
thee thou hast done thy best. To have 
done the best he can is little for the man 
who feels that his ever urgent duty is to 
make himself capable of still better things 
by pushing day by day into wider and 
serener worlds. Each man is the maker of 





himself, the power he uses being God’s; 
and each present moment bears within itself 
the future’s form and substance. To be a 
man is to be a fighter, a combatant on the 
world’s wide battlefield, where the cohorts 
of ignorance and sin wage ceaseless war- 
fare against the soul. No one is by nature 
good or great or wise but whoever attains 
such height reaches it by hard toil and long 
struggles with temptations and hindrances 
of many kinds. Education lays the founda- 
tion, self-education erects the building. 
Another may show the way, but if we would 
reach the goal we must ourselves walk 
therein. Whatever may strengthen body, 
mind, or soul, the educator needs and 
should make use of. The strong man, in the 
right sense, is also wise and good, helpful 
and loving. They who starve the body can- 
not nourish the mind, and if the heads of 
institutions of learning have not the means 
to supply copious, wholesome food, they 
should be made to withdraw from the busi- 
ness of education; but if having the means, 
they seek to save money at the expense of 
health and life, they should be dealt with as 
criminals. To educate to passive obedience 
is to predestine to failure. 

When Demosthenes was asked what 
makes an orator, he replied, “ Action, ac- 
tion, action.” Had the question been, 
“ What makes a man?” the answer should 
have been the same,—“ Action, action, ac- 
tion.” We know what will is only when we 
begin to act, for action begets will. When 
we clearly see a thing to be possible we 
have begun to teach ourselves how to make 
it real. The circle of thought which we 
create for ourselves and in which we ha- 
bitually move, makes us what we are. As 
the gardener by engrafting can produce the 
most precious fruit from an inferior stock, 
so the educator, by implanting fresn 
thoughts and principles, new aims and de- 
sires in the mind of his pupil, may recre- 
ate and transform his whole being. The 
supreme problem for the individual, the 
family, the school, the State, and the 
Church, is ‘how to harmonize liberty with 
order. The higher the source of authority, 
and the head of rule, the easier the solu- 
tion. The rhythmic movement of life is the 
mark of health in the physical, the do- 
mestic, and the social body. In every ill- 
ordered household there is degeneracy. 

The power within and behind nature is 
the power within and behind man, and the 
more we realize that we are part of nature, 
that what we call nature is a force which 
streams through us as a type of law and 
order, of wisdom and harmony, of strength 
and goodness, the more do we advance in 
dignity of being as rational and moral men. 
Endowments are possibilities merely; eaca 
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one’s self-activity must determine what for 
him they shall become. 

When we say man is born free we mean 
nothing more than that he is born capable 
of making himself free by a process of grad- 
ual emancipation from the thraldom of ig- 
norance, selfishness, and sensuality. This, 
self-education must accomplish for him. 
In a world where multitudes strive for 
knowledge, power, and wealth, the indolent 
and the listless are made use of or thrust 
back. The law of affinity, beginning with 
chemical atoms, runs upward to souls and 
God, The mind is drawn to what is akin to 
it, as planets are drawn to suns, 

Our talents come to us largely from our 
social inheritance and environment, and 
they should be used for the common good. 
We begin with studying how to learn, and 
we end with learning how to study. The 
more we advance the more conscious we 
become of obeying ideal aims and ends. 
Only he who strives to distinguish himself, 
to make himself different from the crowd 
around him, becomes wise and strong. Be 
many kinds of man, but be sincere and 
high. What a wise man knows and loves 
is more interesting than himself, and if he 
write he will write of that, not of himself. 
‘The proper attitude of the mind toward the 
‘objective world is that of philosophical 
indifference. Things are what they are, 
and we, too, from moment to moment, 
are what we are; let the relation be seen 
and recognized. Beware of the will-o’-the- 
wisp which would lead thee to defend what- 
ever thou mayst at any time have said or 
written. Little of what the best have 
written has significance for more than one 
generation. They who have learned most 
have had most to unlearn. 

All the child and youth has been taught, 
the man must relearn if he is to arrive at 
insight. Possession makes us indifferent or 
self-satisfied; the ceaseless striving after 
better things makes us men. When we con- 
sider the diseases to which man is subject 
it seems marvellous that any one should 
have good health; and when we attend to 
the innumerable sources of his errors, it 
seems almost incredible that any one should 
think and judge rightly; for his mind is 
swayed from the line of truth by youth and 
by age, by ignorance and by learning, by 
feebleness, as by excessive vigor of body, 
by imagination, and by the lack of it, by 
love and by hate, by hope and by despair, 
by wealth and by poverty, by sluggishness 
and by haste, by fear and by envy, by lust 
and by greed, by pride and by conceit, by 
rationalism and by fanaticism, by coward- 
ice and by hypocrisy, by credulity and by 
incredulity. How then shall he learn to 
see things as they are? Not malice and 
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self-interest alone, but pity, sympathy, love, 
and prudence prompt us to deceive. The 
truth is sometimes cruel and brutal, or 
shocking in its nakedness, and they who 
soften its harshness, or throw a veil over 
its hideousness, will not believe they are 
wicked. The mother hides it from her 
child, the physician from his patient. We 
soon learn all our friends have to tell us; 
our intellectual shocks and surprises come 
from those who disagree with us, and they 
are our best teachers, The more we know, 
the more we doubt. Doubt is the shadow 
which the splendor of truth as it falls upon 
the mind always casts, It is easy to speak 
or write of what we know little; they 
whose knowledge is large and profound find 
less to say. Whoever turns his mind ha- 
bitually and strongly in a given direction 
will find that, little by little, it loses the 
power of taking any other. The scientist 
becomes unable to think poetically or re- 
ligiously ; the poet and the mystic lose sight 
of the definiteness of things. Thus the 
soul, like the body, is subdued to what :t 
works in. No state of things is good, no 
theory is practice, the real is never the ideal, 
—the spirit whereby and wherein thov 
livest and workest is the all in all. 


O for a thrill of love, a thrill from life’s fair 
prime, 

To make my being start and blossom into 
rhyme, 

Bring heaven near and give to stars their 
appealing light 

And to my soul the wings which tempt in- 
finite flight. 

By love we live, when love is dead all things 
are dead, 

And in a world we move whence God and the 
soul have fled. 


“Never,” says Jean Paul, “has one for- 
gotten his pure, right-educating mother. 
On the blue mountains of our dim child- 
hood toward which we ever turn and look, 
stand the mothers who marked out to us 
from thence our life; the most blessed age 
must be forgotten ere we can forget the 
warmest heart.” 

At her death Laura appeared to Petrarch, 
in a dream, and holding out her hand she 
asked: “ Do you not remember her who in- 
fluenced your youth and led you out of the 
common road of life?” 

A woman cannot hope to make a sage or 
a saint or a hero of the man who loves her, 
but she may of the child. Contempt for 
women is the mark of a crude mind or a 
corrupt heart. What strength is there not 
in the rich joyfulness of youth, bursting 
forth into glad song and laughter, and pass- 
ing lightly away from hardship and disap- 
pointment, out again to where the glorious 
sunshine plays upon the rippling waters and 
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the happy flowers. The very memory of it 
all comes back to us like a message from 
God to bid us be stout of heart and to keep 
growing. Those we love sanctify for us 
the places where they have lived; the spots 
even where they have but passed are sacred. 

The philosophy of life is the philosophy 
of education, and sympathy with the race 
tends to resolve itself into the desire to give 
to all a right culture; for it is plain that in 
this way better than in any other we are 
able to be of help to our fellows, Our in- 
terest in education is the measure of our in- 
terest in the world and in humanity. He 
alone is a true believer in the ideal of cul- 
ture who is persuaded that culture, like vir- 
tue, is its own reward, that nothng an en- 
lightened mind may enable him to obtain 
is as good as the enlightened mind itself. 
The aim of culture, as it is also the aim of 
religion, is to create an inner strength and 
enlightenment which supersedes and makes 
superfluous mere legalism. 

Power of concentration, of persevering 
application of the whole mind to what ought 
to be known and done, is a mark of genius, 
and it is also one of the best results of right 
education. The educational value of the 
study of physical science is found in the 
sense it awakens of the universal presence 
of law and order, and also in the training 
to close and accurate observation which it 
enforces, 

It is easy to educate too much, to put 
one’s own mind and will in the place of the 
learner’s; but we are always safe when we 
help the pupil to educate himself. “The 
mind,” says Schiller, “ possesses only what 
it does.” All of us, the most ignorant even, 
know more than we know how to put to 
right use. Prejudices are idols to which 
we sometimes sacrifice the most precious 
things,—the light of the mind, the joy of 
the soul, the free play of the imagination, 
the love of truth itself, and yet a man 
without prejudices is like a man with- 
out a home or a country. He is a stranger 
who finds no fellows, no company in which 
he will gain recognition, for nothing makes 
the crowd so uncomfortable as dispassionate 
reason, the pure light of the intellect. It is 
easy to meet with well-informed minds, 
but we seldom find one who has a real 
world-view and a circle of thought in 
which he is at home, whose life rests upon 
unity of purpose, whose conduct is con- 
trolled by principle, whose thinking has 
truth for its single aim. In former times 
to assert truth was to risk life, or, at the 
least, loss of name and goods; but now, 
when there is no danger and the whole 
rabble rush in each with his torch to en- 
lighten the world, truth, grown ashamed of 
its nakedness, hides from the eyes of men. 





“Work and enthusiasm,” says Goethe, 
“are the pinions on which great deeds are 
borne.” If the pupil see that his teacher is 
mean or arbitrary, the school becomes for 
him a place of perversion. Language is in- 
teresting because it is the garb and medium 
of thought and feeling; it is a symbol which 
has educational value only when it brings 
us into conscious communion with the 
things symbolized. All experience is first 
of all a mental fact. The word “ matter,” 
like matter itself, is the expression of a 
condition of mind. 

Culture enables us to see how little worth 
most of our knowledge has, how little it de- 
serves the name of knowledge. Learn to 
know and feel the soul of goodness, truth, 
and beauty. which, however hidden, acts 
everywhere in man and in the universe, 
making the world fair and life precious. 
“ There is no easy way of learning what is 
difficult,” says De Maistre; “the unique 
method is to shut one’s door, to say one is 
not at home, and to work.” In education 
the essential is not programmes and meth- 
ods, but able and devoted men; not the 
things taught, but the spirit in which they 
are taught. To attempt to teach morality 
as a separate something, and not to recog- 
nize that it ought to penetrate and dominate 
all our studies, is a fatal error. In high 
men the highest happiness springs from the 


‘ consciousness of being and doing right. To 


be truthful and honorable are the most diffi- 
cult virtues, for truth and honor spring 
from the finest sense of duty of which the 
soul is capable. The educator’s ceaseless 
endeavor should be to prevent the forma- 
tion of habits of wrong-doing; for such 
habits are enfeeblement of will, are the 
weakness which is misery. Character is 
educated will. Will is dark, mind is lumi- 
nous; and it is the purpose of education to: 
flood the will with intellectual light. What 
we steadfastly will to be, we become. A 
mighty purpose gives us now, in a way, 
what we are resolved to have. It is hardly 
a paradox to maintain that it is better not 
to read at all than to read only newspapers. 
Health and wealth are appreciated when 
they have been lost; knowledge and virtue 
when they have been found. He teaches 
best who enables his pupil to dispense with 
his aid, as he governs best who makes his 
rule unnecessary. The virtue of the intel- 
lect makes us take delight in truth and 
beauty simply because they are true and 
beautiful, as moral virtue makes us love 
goodness simply because it is good. The 
shallowness and triviality of man’s spirit ‘s 
the most perplexing puzzle for a serious 
mind. Since he is not really concerned in 
any intelligent way, even for his bodily 
health and well-beine is it not idle to sup- 
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_ in him a yearning for truth and love? 
f he takes little pains to make the best of 
this life, how shall we believe that he truly 
longs for immortal life? Have we not all, 
like blasés viveurs, lost the sense of the joy 
and sweetness of life? To see, to hear, to 
feel, to drink the light of day and star-il- 
lumined night, to breathe the perfume of 
flowers and ripening corn, to watch the 


pageant of the changing year, the play of © 


children and tthe flight of birds, to dream, 
to think, to know, to believe, to hope, to 
love,—this and all else which only God 
could give, were bliss and pure delights if 
we were but sensible of the boundless boon. 

“ Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we 
will.” The finding pleasure in doing right 
is a certain result of a habit of right-doing. 
Immoral conduct is a mark of retrogression 
toward the life of primitive man; and as 
savages, when thrown into contact with 
civilized races, disappear, so in a healthful 
society there should be an irresistible tend- 
ency to eliminate the vicious and criminal. 
Base pleasures deaden the relish for life. 
They who are most conscious of the need 
of self-improvement are most humble, and 
they who devote themselves most assidu- 
ously to this task are most wise. The best 
men have no price; they can be bought 
neither with hope of reward nor with fear 
of punishment, purchased neither with 
money nor with place nor with pleasure. 
Let money be thy servant and procurator, 
not thy lord and master. 

Formerly culture was to be had only in 
half a dozen centres,—in Athens, Rome, or 
Alexandria, in Paris, Oxford, or Leipsic; 
but this is true no longer, and when young 
men tell me they cannot pursue the work of 
self-education in a Western village, I be- 
lieve them. The fault lies within them- 


‘selves. If I have only bread, and you want 


water, you will go to some one else; if you 
want muscle and I have only brains, if you 
want money and I have only virtue, you 
will not care for me. To have the best of 
everything is possible only for those who 
are themselves the best. The best thoughts 
are to be found in literature, but who loves 
them? The best eloquence, poetry, and 
music, like the glories of nature, are wasted 
merely on clowns and boors. The best 
“wed of love, as it is revealed in Christ, 

ut who believes it? Until our faith and 
knowledge enter into our very flesh and 
blood, we neither believe nor rightly under- 
stand. We truly know only what we have 
undergone, what suffering has taught us. 
Over those who lack the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice, ideals have little power; they live in 
the present, absorbed in the selfish desire of 
possessing and enjoying. The discipline of 
want and sorrow by which man has been 
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hammered into shape, purified, and made 
human, is for them simply an evil. They 
must indulge themselves; or, if this is de- 
nied them they are filled with envy and 
hate. Knowing nothing of the inner aids 
to life, they would grasp everything. They 
do not see that wisdom is taught by suffer- 
ing, and that consciousness of higher needs 
is indispensable to the attainment of wealth 
of heart and mind. Knowledge makes us 
— while love ever fills us with dread 
of loss, 


“Not one but many lives are his , 
Who carries the world in his sympathies.” 


Enthusiasm is a flame which leaps, not 
from mind to mind, but from heart to heart. 
It is blown into intenser heat more by a 
single heroic example than by all the prov- 
erbs. Whenever a man of genius appears 
he comes to remain; and whether we love 
or hate him, he is our master. He who, in 
utter sincerity, devotes his life to a noble 
cause—to religion, freedom, science, or art 
—may be tempted to think, when the end 
approaches, that he has failed; but such 
work can no more fail than God can fail. 


To-day of all is best: 

The others are quite dead 
And lie deep in the breast 

Of changeless past at rest: 
Crown, then, to-day thy head; 
To-day be thou God’s guest. 

What are numbers? One only God 
makes the universe, one soul may stand 
against a world, one mind see higher truth 
than a parliament of nations. Do we not 
turn from a thousand chattering daws to 
listen to one nightingale singing to its love 
alone? 

Galileo was thought to be a perverter of 
religious truth, but when men came to 
understand him they saw he was a light- 
bearer through God’s heavens. Napoleon, 
the supreme man-killer, was a poor shot. 
The secret of power in the world of action 
lies in the ability to make the many do what 
even the strongest cannot do himself; but 
this secret, like that of the poet, is known 
only to those to whom it reveals itself; it 
cannot be taught. The sense of power is an 
essential element in all pleasure, as con- 
sciousness of defect is always painful. 
The highest power is intellectual and 
moral, and to know that it is ours gives 
therefore the purest pleasure. The great- 
est minds and hearts run greatest perils. 

Consciousness of defect is the evolution- 
ary principle which urges us toward com- 
pleteness. In those who feel they know 
enough, love enough, believe enough, and 
are all they care to be, this principle is 
lacking. The finer and deeper the intellect, 
the keener and subtler is the intellectual 
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conscience,—the love of truth for itself, as 
being our best equivalent of the supreme 
reality, the absolute. Contentment with 
what we have and longing for what we 
have not are the positive and negative poles 
of life. Common natures circle about the 
positive, while the nobler, feeling that this 
positive is, in truth, negative, reach out for 
the infinite ideal, which it is impossible in- 
deed to grasp, but which they perceive to be 
the only essentially real. 


The heart we bear within us makes us men; 
It is the fountainhead of noble thoughts, 

The source of noble living and of power. 

For there is placed the central seat of God, 
Who to the pure and strong of heart gives 

peace, 
And courage without weakness to endure 
The worst that may befall a guiltless soul. 


The higher and purer our happiness, the 
more peaceful and tolerant we become. 

Whatever is, is a manifestation of force. 
This is the sum of all ideas of being, of 
that of the absolute even, for God is pure 
act. “I think, therefore am,” is but the 
affirmation of the identity of force and 
being. The measure of worth consequently 
is quantity and quality of power. Nothing 
distinguishes men of genius from other 
men so much as their exceptional power of 
attention. They may not be able to bear a 
greater weight of thought than others, but 
they can bear it for a longer time, holding 
it all the while under the pure light of the 
mind. The strength of the strong is de- 
veloped by opposition, by neglect, by 
threats, and scorn. They know their abil- 
ity, and indignation as the wrongs they 
suffer calls it forth. 

Our fatal fault is facility. Ten thousand 
Americans speak, write, teach, govern, and 
reform the world with facility, but hardly 
one of us is a master in anything. We are 
busy with many things, but with ourselves 
scarcely at all. And we therefore lack the 
consciousness of defect which impels to the 
struggle for higher worth. Culture lifts us 
out of the class in which we were born, for 
it takes us away from all classes into worlds 
where only the best live and love. The way 
is hard and long’ which, out of the dark 
prison of ignorance wherein we are born, 
leads up to intellectual light and liberty; 


but the goal once reached, the memory of: 


the toil and pain is lost in pure delight. 
The objections to culture are, at bottom, ob- 
jections to education; or they are argu- 
ments against a partial, superficial, and 
false cultivation. Like the prejudices of 
the poor against the rich, they spring gen- 
erally from envy, from a sense of inferior- 
ity, and not from a real view of the aims 
and ends of culture. Our word “culture” 
finds its best equivalent in the Latin hu- 
manitas. It implies a fine humanity, or 





humaneness, in thought, word, and deed; it 
is an enlightened and sympathetic con- 
sciousness of all that is best in human ex- 
perience and achievement. It looks away 
from what is personal and partial, from 
temperament and whim, from calling and 
position, from family and people, to what . 
is of universal and permanent interest; and 
in this world of the universally and perma- 
nently interesting, it embraces all things, 
whether they belong to soul or body, 
whether they relate to thought or action. 
That knowledge alone is fruitful which, 
amid struggle and contradiction, ripens 
within the depths of one’s own heart and is 
made part of his very being,—is, indeed, 
himself. Coincidences and harmonies be- 
tween different nerve-centres of the brain, 
which have been established by education, 
may disappear through disuse; but as 
steeds, turned loose to graze, when taken in 
hand again, quickly strike the gaits to 
which they have once been trained, so the 
channels of habitual thought are never 
wholly obliterated, but, at the worst, they 
are choked with a kind of mental drift 
which a flood of fresh ideas will carry 
away. In the highest poetry there is a two- 
fold life—that of men and deeds as they 
stand forth in history, and that which 
genius pours in and around them; and, 
since life begets life, this kind of poetry 
has supreme educational value. To under- 
stand a poet, we must feel in reading him 
the emotion which inspired his song. His 
words are set to melody, and the music re- 
veals their meaning. 


Best happiness is health of heart, and mind 
Which in sound body works to worthy ends; 
This is the soul of life-—this makes a man, 
And gives to all his being a God-ward trend. 


The true view of life is the religious; for 
no other explains our aspirations and long- 
ings, or justifies enthusiasm and self-sacri- 

ce. 

The worst consequences of the newspaper 
habit may be seen ir the young, for whom 
each morning, like a daily meal, accounts of 
vice and crime are served up, to make them 
incapable of admiration, reverence, and awe. 
What father employs burglars, murderers, 
and adulterers, or quacks, liars, and soph- 
ists, as tutors for his children? A man’s 
daily reading, like his habitual conversation, 
is a symbol of his life and character. To 
one who was presented to him, Socrates 
said: “ Speak, that I may see thee.” Now 
he would say: “ Show me what thou read- 
est, that I may see thee.” 


“Most readers, like good-natured cows, 
Keep browsing and forever browse, 
If a fair flower come in their way 
They take it too, nor ask, ‘What, pray?’ 
Like other fodder it is food, 
And for the stomach quite as good.” 
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To free ourselves from the rudeness of 
our early manner and speech is compara- 
tively an easy task; what is difficult. is to 
clear the mind of prejudice, and to purify 
the heart from greed and sensuality. Gal- 
ton says that not more than one in four 
. thousand may be expected to attain distinc- 
tion. It is to this chosen one among the 
thousands that philosophers, poets, and edu- 
cators always look; and some of them be- 
lieve that, as there is a love which may 
create life under the ribs of death, so 
genius may evoke, with almost miraculous 
power, thought and desire even from the 
most unpromising sources. When a na- 
tion’s thinkers and poets, heroes and saints 
are all dead, the best part of its life is with 
the dead. He who is born to lead finds fol- 
lowers, for nearly all men are born to fol- 
low. There is radical wrong in the educa- 
tion which diminishes or weakens the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the youthful mind and 
body. The best work the student does is 
that which teaches him the love of work. 
Zeal lacks discretion, and a zealous teacher 
may easily overdo his task, just as an 
anxious mother spoils her child with too 
much care. It is with schools as with doc- 
tors. If the patient get well or die, we 
praise or blame the phvsician; if the pupil 
succeed or fail, we accredit it to the school, 
though the cause lie elsewhere. In the 
things of the mind that which is decisive is 
not the length of time, but the concentra- 
tion of power with which we apply our- 
selves. “The writing of a single page,” 
says Jean Paul, “stimulates the desire to 
learn, more than the reading of a whole 
volume.” Work to satisfy thine own na- 
ture, thine innermost craving for truth, 
beauty, and love,—not to please another. 
Should it occur to thee to think thyself 
worthy of higher honor or place, recall to 
mind the great poets and philosophers who 
have lived and died poor and neglected by 
the world, but “ by their own spirit deified.” 

Failures, for those conscious of inner 
power, are like trumpet-calls to rally to re- 
newed attacks. 

He who has a few facts and arguments 
at his fingers’ ends, thinks highly of his 
learning, as a well-dressed fellow with a 
few dollars in his pocket feels rich; but a 


man of real culture gives little heed to his. 


mere facts and arguments, as one of real 
wealth hardly knows what he has on or in 
his pocket. To know one thing thoroughly, 
it is necessary to know many things; but 
the one thoroughly known is decisive, is the 
test of one’s intellectual grasp. Accuracy 
is a result of the habit of observation and 
attention. Variety and wealth of vocabu- 
lary indicate range of thought and a degree 
of culture. When to appreciate an author 
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it is necessary to take a special point of 
view, he will, at the most, prove interesting 
only for a few. A fair knowledge of some 
other language than one’s mother-tongue 
liberates from the bondage of words. 

A true teacher is a pioneer through the 
tangled forest, a shepherd who leads to 
wholesome pastures, a guide who shows the 
most practicable road, a physician who tells 
what diet best suits, a captain who inspires 
the confidence which is half the battle, a 
friend who makes the long way seem short. 
He has himself become and achieved all 
that he would have his pupil accomplish 
and be. His example is of more value than 
many lessons, and to know him and to live 
in his presence is joy and enlightenment. 

“How does not intoxicated youth,” says 
Jean Paul, “hang, like bees on flowering 
lime-trees, drinking in the spirit of a cele- 
brated teacher.” A coward makes a cow- 
ard; a dullard, a dullard; a liar, a liar. 
Alexander risked drinking poison rather 
than suffer the poison of distrust. ‘“ Heav- 
ens!” says Jean Paul again, “how is it 
that always we find something good in 
books on education, and so seldom anything 
of it in teachers?” Not what the teacher 
says, but what he is and does, draws the 
young brood after him. I remember how 
I went on in happy, healthful ignorance 
until I was eight years old, taught only to 
look forward to the school as to some For- 
tunate Isle where Wonderland would be 
shown. I have not been disappointed. 

The teacher’s confidence in him gives the 
pupil confidence in himself; and self-confi- 
dence lies at the root of all achievement. 
It gives strength, and invites help from 
others; tit is half the wisdom of life. 
To arouse the educational sense is better 
than to teach rules; for this is the living 
fountain from which rules have sprung. 
“The difference between good and bad 
teaching,” says Freeman, “mainly consists 
in this, whether the words are really 
clothed with meaning or not.” To do any 
right or useful thing is better than to have 
the fame of Cesar. Let neither thy own 
nor thy party’s success lead thee astray, by 
filling thee with a love of ease or with selt- 
complacent thoughts. Love truth; every 
lie is a lie to God, and he alone is truthful 
who shrinks from a lie as an honest man 
shrinks from a theft. Reverence for all 
goodness is the fragrant flower and ripe 
fruit of a noble life. He who has not 
learned to find pleasure in the good of 
others is not only uneducated, but uncivil- 
ized. As we learn to control nature by 
obeying her laws, so we learn to govern 
ourselves and others by obedience to the 
laws that make us men. Solon, when asked 
how wrong-doing in the State could be pre- 
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vented, made this reply: “By teaching 
those who are not wronged to feel the same 
indignation at wrong as the sufferers them- 
selves feel.” If a merchant, sell honest 
wares; if an author, write honest truth; 
if a preacher, speak honest faith. Sincer- 
ity is the virtue God and men most love. 
Let thy ceaseless aim be to gain strength, to 
develop strength, to preserve strength,— 
strength of body, strength of mind, strength 
of will. If thou art a gentleman thou wilt 
be kindly, modest and brave, sincere and 
gracious. “No true luxury, wealth, or re- 
ligion,” Says Ruskin, “is possible to dirty 
persons.” Behavior, it may be said, is the all 
in all. It is conduct and mote than conduct. 
It is what poetry is to truth, what style is 
to thought—it is the fine flower and fair 
body of noble and righteous life. He who 
can not behave has no claim on our atten- 
tion, no right to appear at all. The reward 
the lover of culture seeks, is the having a 
cultivated mind, as the reward the lover of 
God hopes for is the having a godlike soul. 


“That I to-morrow shall be alive 
I frankly do not know; 
But if to-morrow for me arrive, 
That I to-morrow shall fearless strive, 
Beyond all doubt I know.” 


“Who shootes at the midday sonne,” 
says Sir Philip Sidney, “though he be sure 
he shall never hit the marke; yet as sure 
he is he shall shoote we caed than who amyes 
but at a bush.” 





-- 


AFTER FOURSCORE YEARS. 





NE Sunday morning in the year 1833, a 
family newly settled on the unfenced 
prairies of Illinois awoke to find that the 
cattle had strayed in the night. The boys 
were sent to find them, and as they started, 
their mother called to them, “ Boys, as 
you go remember that it is the Sabbath 
ay ! ” 

Her husband heard her words, and they 
led him to think that the boys had not much 
to remind them that the Sabbath was differ- 
ent from other days. Accordingly, after 
‘they had returned with the cows, and had 
eaten their breakfast, he called his wife 
and children together, and had a simple 
household service of Bible-reading and 
prayer. 

Before another Sabbath he had found a 
way to have regular religious service in 
that neighborhood. Some one owned a book 
of Payson’s sermons, and one of the neigh- 
bors was a good reader. Another could 
sing, and another was accustomed to offer 
public prayer. 

They began to hold morning service and 
an evening prayer-meeting in a private 
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house. People came a long way to attend; 
there were more than twenty the first 
night. 

Next, they organized a little chu:ch, and 
in time they built a house of worship, a 
prim, dignified New England meeting-house 
with a tall white spire. It stands at the 
cross roads to this day. 

For eighty years the church has given 
its tone to the community. Not far away 
their is another neighborhood of a very 
different sort, and the contrast between 
the two is striking. In one, liquor is sold 
freely, and there have always been disorder, 
and rioting, and tragedy. In the other, 
the little church has kept the life of the 
people sweet, and clean, and wholesome. 

Not long ago the church celebrated its 
birthday, and there was a surprising at- 
tendance from far and near. One of the 
charter members still lives; he was one of 
the boys who started out to find the cows 
that morning eighty years before. Others 
told of the great things that the church had 
done, but he remembered his mother’s 
call on that Sabbath morning—the seed 
from which so much had sprung. There 
was a deep hush over the congregation as 
he told the story of that morning; the as- 
sembled people seemed to hear in their 
midst that mother’s gentle voice of admon- 
ition. Through the little church she has 
been speaking for eighty years, and through 
it she yet speaketh. 


— 


THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT. 








INCE man’s surroundings—though he 
may not know it—tell upon the char- 
acter he builds and upon the work he does, he 
will count for less if he deliberately shuts 
out of his life the influence of people, first 
and foremost, and, in the distant second 
place, of material things. Now and again 
we meet those whom adversity has made 
morose. Some disappointment long ago has 
led them to eschew the normal pleasant 
association with their fellows. They have 
become introspective, self-sufficient, churl- 
ish, wholly disinclined to any company but 
that of their own unprofitable thoughts. 
They resent even the kindliest intrusion; 
they are on the alert, as barons were in 
medizval castles, to present armed points or 
to hurl projectiles against all invaders. 
They need to be recalled to a sense of their 
duty to society and their duty to themselves. 
Noble sentiments may be evolved in the se- 
clusion of a hermitage, but most of the val- 
orous blows that are struck for the demoli- 
tion of the wrong and the prevalence of the 
right are delivered not in the solitude but 
in the multitude. 
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“ He setteth the solitary in families.” All 
life teaches the wisdom of the ordainment. 
The “spoiled child” is often the sad result 
of a want of brothers and sisters to prevent 
having his own way too much. In a group 
one has to learn deference and patience and 
unselfishness. A lad at school learns as one 
of his most valuable lessons that he is not 
playing a game of solitaire. In this micro- 
cosm or miniature republic some lead by 
strength, some lead by wits, and others 
follow; the will command or remain in the 
rank and file as he learns or does not learn 
to keep his temper, to obey, to control him- 
self. As he oldens, he need not take the 
color of his surroundings, but he can to 
advantage take the best out of his surround- 
ings. He will do well to note the ways of 
other men, instead of taking refuge in a 
sublime conceit that he is quite all right as 
he is. The failures are not those who have 
to begin all over again, but those who re- 
fuse to do so. The man who in humble will- 
ingness to learn is willing to make a clean 
sweep of the mess of things—no matter at 
what time of life—stands something better 
than a fighting chance of success. It takes 
courage to send to the scrap-heap one’s own 
habits, whose combination has established a 
certain character. 

We cannot always have round us the peo- 
ple we want; we cannot always dwell just 
where we would. Whether the doctor’s pre- 
scription is sweetbreads or an ocean voyage, 
constraint of purse or the stricture of duty 
may keep us from following it. Then we 
must make the best of what we have. We 
must learn to turn a smiling face to those 
with whom we are, nor prate of better days 
and marble halls, and the great names we 
knew. As good wine needs no bush, the 
real gentility does not have to trade on the 
patronage of the decorative rich. It is 
seen and known for what it is in the free- 
masonry of its own kind. The mere vul- 
gar ostentation of wealth can always man- 
age to collect about it a certain following 
of those who are satisfied with the things 
that money buys. It cannot attract the con- 
sideration of the thoughtful and the refined, 
who are repelled by the vainglory even 
though it is gilded and encrusted with dia- 
monds. 

Sometimes the artist concedes too much 
to his calling, in the way of insisting that 
he cannot do his work unless the atmo- 
sphere is favorable. The “irritable tribe” 
must be praised and netted, and must hear 
nothing that shall wound their tender sen- 
sibilities. Genius must be a law unto itself, 
and as “nice customs curtsey to great 
kings,” even so the inspired supermen and 
superwomen are absolved (it is held) from 
conventions that rule the lives of ordinary 
mortals. It is a ridiculous as well as an im- 
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moral fiction. Genius is not disclosed by 
contempt for normal and regular social 
procedure. It is advertised not by its long 
hair or its fits of gloomy abstraction or the 
poseur’s egotism or marital vagaries, but by 
the creative manifestation in beautiful handi- 
work wherein the concept of the brain is 
crystallized and made immortal. There is 
such a thing as the congenial atmosphere 
wherein art and its practitioners flourish; 
but many a pompous nonentity blames his 
failure to “arrive” not on his empty and 
garrulous self, but on his surroundings.— 
Ledger. 


“LITFLE SCOTCH GRANITE.” 








STORY FOR COMPOSITION. 





Se and John Lee were delighted 

when their little Scotch cousin came 
to live with them. He was little, but very 
bright and full of fun. He could tell some 
curious things about his home in Scotland 
and his voyage across the ocean. He was 
as far advanced in his studies as they were, 
and the first day he went to school they 
thought him remarkably good. He wasted 
no time in play when he should have been 
studying, and he advanced finely. 

Before the close of school the teacher 
called the roll, and the boys began to an- 
swer “ten.” When Willie understood that 
he was to say “ten” if he had not whispered 
during the day, he replied, “I have 
whispered.” “More than once?” asked the 
teacher. “ Yes, sir,” answered Willie. “As 
many as ten times?” “Yes, sir.” “Then 
I shall mark you zero,” said the teacher 
sternly, “and that is a great disgrace.” 

“ Why, I did not see you whisper once,” 
said John after school. “ Well, I did,” said 
Willie. “I saw others doing it, and so I 
asked to borrow a book, and then I asked a 
boy for a slate pencil, another for a knife, 
and did several other things. I supposed it 
was allowed.” “Oh, we all do it,” said 
Bert reddening. “There isn’t any sense in 
the old rule, and nobody can keep it; no- 
body does.” “TI will, or else I will say I 
haven't,” said Willie. ‘“ Do you suppose I 
will tell ten lies in one heap?” “Oh, we 
don’t call them fies,” said John, “There 
wouldnt be a credit among us if we were 
so strict.” “ What of that, if you tell the 
truth,” said Willie, bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how 
it was with Willie. He studied hard, 
played with all his might at playtime, but 
according to his reports he lost more credits 
than any one else. A'fter some weeks, the 
boys answered “nine” and “eight” oftener 
than ‘they used to; and yet the schoolroom 
seemed quieter. Sometimes, when Willie 
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Grant’s mark was even lower than usual, 
the teacher would smile peculiarly, but he 
said no more of disgrace. Willie never 
preached at them, nor told tales; but some 
how it made the boys ashamed of them- 
selves to see that this sturdy, blue-eyed 
Scotch boy must tell the truth. It was 
putting the clean cloth by the half-soiled 
one, you see; and they felt like cheats 
and storytellers. They talked him over 
and loved him, if they did nick-name him 
“Scotch Granite,” he was so firm about a 
promise. 

At the end of the term Willie’s name 
was very low down in the credit list. 
When it was read he had hard work not to 
cry; for he was very sensitive and had 
tried hard to be perfect. But the very 
last thing that closing day was a speech 
by the teacher, who told of once see- 
ing a man: muffled up in a cloak. He 
was passing without a look, when he was 
told that the man was Gen. , the 
great hero. “The signs of his rank were 
hidden, but the hero was there,” said the 
teacher. “And now, boys, you will see 
what I mean when I give a present to the 
most faithful boy in the school, the one who 
really stands highest in deportment. Who 
shall have it?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!” shouted forty 
boys at once: for the boy who was so low 
on the credit list had made truth noble in 
their eyes.—British Evangelist. 
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STILL THE “BEST SELLER” 





HE American Bible Society issued 

5,251,176 volumes last year, accord- 

ing to reports just made public, an advance 
over the previous year of 1,201,500. 

Only five years ago the annual issues of 
the society were a little over 2,000,000, and 
the average for twenty-five years preceding 
was 1,500,000 volumes. 

The greatest advance was in portions of 
Scriptures, these passing 4,000,000 consid- 
erably, but there was an actual increase last 
year in’ issues of both Bibles and Testa- 
ments. Nearly half of these are sent out 
from the Bible House, New York, but the 
society’s agents abroad issued almost 3,- 
000,000 volumes. The whole number is- 
sued by the society in ninety-eight years is 
103,519,891 volumes. 

America and England, co-workers in 
many good causes, support the two great 
Bible Societies of the world. The British is 
just a little older, but works loyally, like 
an elder sister, and will rejoice with and 
help the American when it celebrates in 
1916, as it is now preparing to do, the end 
of its first century of Bible printing, Bible 
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translation and Bible distribution. This 
American Bible Society, with headquarters 
in the Bible House, New York, has two 
principal lines of distribution. First, it 
works through co-operating Bible Societies, 
the home missionary societies and its own 
agencies at home, whose colporteurs go 
everywhere with Bibles and Testaments, not 
in English alone, but in many tongues; not 
giving books away, except to the very poor, 
but selling them. Last year this circulation 
reached 1,076,459 volumes, an increase over 
the preceding year of 280,228 volumes. 

Second, the American Bible Society 
maintains twelve agencies abroad, many of 
them in parts of the world where Ameri- 
can trade has not successfully ventured as 
yet. American-made Bibles are sold ahead 
of American-made iron ware, flour or even 
aeroplanes or automobiles. In order to be 
still more on its task this American society 
has Bible-printing and Bible-making fac- 
tories whose output, if not under its man- 
agement, it directly cortrols, in Constanti- 
nople, Bangkok, Shanghai and some other 
centers wherein one would not expect to 
find Bible-making plants, and even in up- 
to-date Japan. Awaking China took last 
year 1,653,965 volumes, an increase of 286,- 
561 over the previous one. Even in dis- 
turbed Mexico, with a woman in charge of 
the society’s agency, the sales of Bibles 
were increased last year. Railroads, oil 
wells, gold mines and American residents in 
Mexico may have been put out of commis- 
sion last year, but it did not put out Bible 
selling by an American house. 

Bible translation into many tongues must 
go on until everybody learns English, and 
Bible Societies must do the work and pay 
the cost. The American Bible Society is 
putting part of the Bible into the language 
used by the Navajo Indians. It is revising 
the Bible in Spanish, and revisers staying 
near old Cadiz, whence Columbus sailed, 
have completed recently a tentative version 
of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Zulu 
versions for use in South Africa, two ver- 
sions to meet the great demand in China, 
translation into Portuguese for use in Bra- 
zil, Luke’s Gospel in Peruvian, Quechua and 
several versions for people in the Philip- 
pines—even for the hill tribes and Moros of 
Mindanao—these are ‘translations now 
either just completed or still taking time 
and money. 

Americans of past days have had thought 
to Bible distribution and have piled up in 
the American Bible Society’s endowment 
and some special funds $2,461,652, from 
which the income last year was $114,996, or 
more than 414 per cent. But such world- 
wide transactions are not maintained on 
$114,996 a year. Individuals, churches and 
other societies give the large society money, 
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and from the sales of Scriptures last year 
there was received $272,798.54, which was 
a small but businesslike increase over the 
preceding year. The American society ex- 
pended in Bible work last year no less a 
sum than $794,546.66. 

The activities of Bible distribution in 
unusual places are interesting. Among the 
colored people of the South, among Hindus, 
Japanese and others in California, along 
the docks in New York harbor, Bibles for 
the blind, Bibles for a wonderfully devel- 
oping Brazil, Korea and the Philippines, 
even for distracted and fighting Balkans— 
here and everywhere went the more than 
1,300 colporteurs last year. Bible societies 
are right hands of missionaries, but most 
colporteurs of Bible societies are them- 
selves missionaries of most extraordinary 
zeal and often success——Kansas City 
Journal. 
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SILLY READING BOOKS. 





SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


Sigg vie has been a great drop in the 

character of reading books since I 
learned to read. It looks as if every au- 
thor attempts to make his series sillier than 
his predecessors. Once it was thought that 
one book was enough of the childish books 
in a series, but now it. is not an uncommon 
thing to find the baby twaddle running up 
through the Fourth Reader, and even traces 
of it in the Fifth. Only a few of the sup- 
plementary readers are any better. It is 
a general “let down” all the way through, 
not only in the readers, but in the arithme- 
tics, grammars, etc. 

Educational doctors are afraid the child- 
ren may actually do something; hence, all 
educational diet is reduced to the consist- 
ency of very thin gruel. Children get very tired 
doing nothing. A class of boys and girls 
were reading about “ A Doll” the other day. 
Not a boy wanted to read about “ dolls,” 
and but three little girls out of fifteen had 
ever liked to read “doll stories.” The boys 
wanted to read about fights and men and 
Indians and animals, and where people had 
done “ good things,” or said something pret- 
ty or something interesting. They liked the 
truthful, courageous boy or man; or the 
one that would help a cripple or be kind to 
any one. The little girls did not differ 
very materially from the boys, except that 
they did not want so much of the heroic 
in their reading. 

After testing many classes as to their 
preferences, I find that children always pre- 
fer a class of literature far in advance of 
what can be given them from the average 
readers. A'fter a child learns the child’s 
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vocabulary of 600 or 800 words, it is not 
necessary to still keep pegging away on the 
same little words. 

But to return to the first part of the al- 
legation, namely, the weak and insipid char- 
acter of the pieces printed in the text-books 
as reading lessons :— 

I have a copy of “ McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Third Reader,” printed in 1853. Let us 
open this volume, printed forty years ago, 
and glance through it. A moment with 
“The Little Philosopher,” by Dr. Aiken, or 
“The Peaches,” by Krummacher. Noble 
lessons on character building! No senti- 
mental drivel in either. The next lesson— 
“We are seven.” How it lifts the soul up- 
ward! It goes straight to the heart, and 
leaves an impress there that all after ages 
cannot efface. “The Song of the Dying 
Swan” and “ Swartz the Missionary.” Is 
there not here something in this lesson that 
goes far beyond any mere description of 
bird, or bug, or worm, or plant, or atom? 

Following in close succession is “ Knowl- 
edge is Power.” In this a sharp distinction 
is drawn as to the use of knowledge. But 
I need not particularize. The book is filled 
with choice selections. There is not a weak 
piece in the book. Not only this, but the 
Second Reader of the same series contained 
excellent selections. Need I name but one 
beginning with:—“ Mother, how still the 
baby lies,” a real gem of its kind. Such 
pieces as the ones I have referred to are 
worth more in the formation of sturdy 
character, and to put the pupils into sym- 
pathetic relations with human beings, than 
all the “Little Bug Stories” that can be 
crowded into a child’s life from now till 
the crack of doom. There is some real merit 
in the pieces. 

In the Third Reader of this series, all 
sides of the child’s nature are touched. He 
is stimulated, too, by having “The Conse- 
quences of Idleness” portrayed in the life 
of George Jones, while in the next lesson, 
the “ Advantages of Industries” are clearly 
set forth in the person of Charles Bullard. 
Again, in “The Child’s Inquiry,” begin- 
ning, “ How big was Alexander, pa?” the 
true intent and purpose of war are shown 
in such a manner as to leave an impression 
on the child’s mind in regard to the murder 
of one human being as compared to the 
killing of thousands. 

Another great moral lesson in this book 
is entitled “ Little Victories,” by Miss Mar- 
tineau. This lesson has given more child- 
ren courage than any other lesson that I 
know of in the language. 

Scattered through the book are enough 
lessons about animals to whet the appetite 
for something more in larger and more pre- 
tentious works. It should be remembered 
that a child is always more interested in 
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reading about lions, tigers, bears, and so 
forth, than in counting the number of nails 
on each foot or the teeth in each jaw. Hab- 
its and characteristics please children most, 
not the number of bones in the foot, leg or 
head. Details and analyses of too minute 
‘a character are always tiresome to children. 

Another point. I cannot see how any 
sincerely honest man or woman can be an 
atheist—with my ideas of cause and effect 
it appears absolutely impossible, and yet I 
suppose there are such persons living, but 
the lesson in McGuffey’s old Third Reader, 
“The World of Chance,” by Dr. Todd, is 
certainly one of the most complete vindica- 
tions of an intelligent design in all things 
terrestial that can be presented. 

Yet, I suppose, the “New Educational 
little pill-doctors” would claim that this is 
too severe for the children in the Third 
Reader. They are very much alarmed lest 
they strain the children’s thinking powers. 
‘Lesson 69 in this book, “ Difference between 
Man and the Inferior Animals.” It is a 
wonderful presentation. It strikes the child- 
ish imagination with a force that is simply 
irresistible. It is one of the best antidotes 
to all this maudlin physiological psychology, 
which essays to find: mind in the bottom of 
a retort, or an alembic, or in a pile of brains 
after death, or away down yonder in the 
simplest form of the cell. 

So far, I have said little of the poems 
in this book. The last lesson, “The Dying 
Boy,” by Mrs. Sigourney, is a touching 
poem.indeed. I ask any candid teacher to 
compare the character of the selections in 
this book with any Third Reader of modern 
date, and see how vast the difference. It is 
folly for any one to tell me that McGuffey’s 
old “ Third” was too hard for children to 
read in. I taught this book for three or 
four years, and the children read well in it. 

Fifty Years Ago.—Before me is “ McGuf- 
fey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader,” imprint of 
1843. To say that it is solid only half ex- 
presses it. All the pieces are of the very 
highest literary merit. Here are better 
literary selections than can be found in 
any dozen of the books published for the 
use, benefit and moral improvement of the 
boys and girls of the present generation. 
They are introduced at once to the beauties 
and elegance of thought and style. Twad- 
die there is none. Every lesson has an ob- 
ject—to toughen and to strengthen the in- 
tellectual and moral fibre of the boy or 
girl. The “coddling process” is gloriously 
and sensibly eliminated. Here is a book of 
323 pages filled with nutritious food. There 
is not a padded page in it. 

All the modern reading books are pro- 
jected on the plan that the child must have 
next to nothing to do. High, wall-eyed 
educators lift up their hands after imbibing 
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inspiration from Germany, and tell us just 
what the child is capable of doing and not 
doing. They failed to learn that in Ger- 
many the reading books, after the second 
reader, are modeled after the books I have 
been describing in this article. The “boshy” 
notion that the way to learn to read and to 
cultivate the voice is to read the plain, nat- 
ural-science information selections, is about 
as rational as to expect to find the “ Thirty- 
nine Articles of the catechism in Ayer’s 
Almanac.” 

It was in a later edition of “ McGuffey’s 
Fourth Reader” that I read when a boy 
at school. I understood much of what I 
read, and a great deal of it caused me to 
think about the things mentioned. That 
a deep impression was made on my mind 
is only half-truth. The words burnt into 
every fibre of my nature. The story of the 
“TIntemperate Husband,” and of “ The Ven- 
omous Worm,” put me on the side of 
“Temperance” for all time. At the same 
time grew up that aversion to the use of to- 
bacco by schoolmasters which has stuck to 
me. In fact it may be a little extreme, but 
the person who poses as an educational re- 
former, and is frequently seen with a cigar 
in his mouth, should first reform himself 
or sing low before the boys. 

Another phase of the straight reading 
should be mentioned. A book on natural 
science, or logic, or mathematics, or law, 
or medicine, is not a text to be read for 
the purpose of cultivating the human voice. 
Such books are to be studied for the infor- 
mation they contain, and for no other pur- 
pose. They contain statements and discus- 
sions devoid of passion and feeling. Read- 
ing as a science and an art—the expression 
of thought and feeling by utterance and 
action—is a different matter entirely, involv- 
ing a much wider range of expression than 
can be brought out-of any mere information 
subject-matter. 

Reading matter that does not reach the 
emotions, the affections, the desires, and 
at times touch up and arouse the very 
loftiest feeling of the soul, lacks the es- 
sentials of good reading matter for children. 
No great feeling can ever be stimulated 
over such a lesson as:—“ Jump, little frog, 
jump for Tom!” If the child take on any feel- 
ing, it is put on for the occasion, and not 
because it is real. 

My contention is, that after the Second 
Reader, selections on account of literary 
merit should be used almost exclusively. 
Some purely information pieces of course 
should be inserted, but the gems in prose 
and poetry ought to predominate. Neither 
do I object to pupils reading books of traved 
in connection with their geography lessons, 
but the class of literature in reading books 
should be the best that has ever been writ- 
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ten in the language. Tough, hard study is 
the only kind that ever did a boy or girl any 
good, and it is the only kind that should 
be put in the reading books. 

It is through the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Readers that nearly all the children of our 
common schols get an insight into litera- 
ture, and because of this fact, if no other, 
should the selections be of the very highest 
excellence. 

There is another danger—that of spread- 
ing too much. - It is not the great quantity 
of printed matter rushed over that produces 
either the good reader or the thoughtful, 
intelligent reader. With too many teachers, 
the tendency is to measure progress by the 
multiplicity of volumes read by a pupil or 
a class. Such an idea, if pursued, is danger- 
ous, and a habit once contracted on this bas- 
is leads to mental weakness, and not to men- 
tal power. Light reading has this effect. 

The really valuable selections to be read 
and appreciated are those masterpieces 
which grow upon us with every fresh read- 
ing. The filling-up process is a vicious 
one. Mental dyspepsia is worse than phys- 
ical and chemical indigestion of food. Little 
teaching, little study, fiddle-faddle nonsense, 
called educating a child, is the accomplish- 
ment of a national crime, whose enormity 
words fail me to portray in its true colors. 
The do-little policy is sapping all the life 
out of thousands of our school children to- 
day, under the seductive but fallacious title 
of “ New Education.”—Popular Educator. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY 
AND ALGEBRA. ~ 








BY EZER LAMBORN, 





M* reason for including Geometry and 
Algebra in one chapter, is that he 
who can teach Arithmetic thoroughly, can- 
not fail in any mathematical branch he is 
acquainted with. Yet, as the elements of 
Geometry and Algebra are connected with 
mathematics in general, a few words on the 
teaching of them may not be unnecessary. 
As Algebra is but Arithmetic by symbols, 
if the pupil is acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic,*he is already ac- 
quainted with the elements of Algebra. 
Algebra being pure analysis, rules seem to 
be almost unnecessary. There can be but 
one mode of teaching Geometry. If a pupil 
merely copies the figures from the book, he 
is not learning tt. Mensuration, Surveying, 
etc., are but the practical application of the 
principles of Geometry. 

In teaching these branches, I lay down 
two general rules of which all other rules 
are but modifications, viz.: multiply the 
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length by the breadth, to obtain an area,— 
and multiply the area of the end by the 
length to obtain the solidity. These rules 
are thoroughly explained. A triangle being 
demonstrated (by means of diagrams) to be 
half of a parallelogram of the same length 
and height, to calculate its area, needs no 
further rule. 

The mean length and breadth of a trape- 
zoid is also easily demonstrated by a dia- 
gram. A trapezium or any irregular figure 
bounded by straight lines, is divided into 
triangles. So with regular polygons. As 
the circumference of a circle is (in practical 
application) an infinite number of straight 
lines, it is the sum of the bases of an infinite 
number of triangles with the length of the 
radius for their perpendicular height: con- 
sequently the sum of the areas of the tri- 
angles is the area of the circle. Solids are 
demonstrated by blocks or by dividing an 
apple or potato. 

F. J. Thayer says: “It is the peculiar 
property of Geometry, to be adapted to 
every capacity. Children of from six to ten 
years of age, may be as much benefitted by 
it as advanced pupils, only the methods of 
instruction must vary, according to the age 
and capacity of the pupil.” 

Practising upon this theory, our pupils 
are taught the elements of Geometry, at an 
early age: sometimes, even before they 
commence Arithmetic, or even reading. By 
means of blackboard and chalk lines, angles, 
surfaces and solids,—triangles, quadrilater- 
als, circles, and other geometrical figures 
may be taught to a class of very young 
pupils, in a short time. 

I have frequently heard pupils in Mer- 
suration, when asked to explain their calcu- 
lation, answered that they had obtained the 
area of a trapezoid, or rhombus; but what 
a trapezoid or rhombus is, they could not 
tell. Sometimes, too, the figure was even 
constructed; but, further than its being the 
figure in the book, they could not tell. 
The calculation was performed by rue, but 
having no knowledge of what they were 
calculating, it, of course, was not under- 
stood. It is unnecessary to say, that a pupil, 
with a knowledge of even the elements of 
Geometry, would not thus work in the dark. 

The remainder of this chapter will be 
practical examples of the school-room. 

When I was a eupil in Algebra, I was 
taught to work quadratic equations by the 
following rule in Bonnycastle’s Algebra. 

“The value of the unknown quantity is 
always equal to half of the coefficient of the 
second term of the equation, taken with a 
contrary sign together with + the square 
root of the square of this number and the 
known quantity that forms the absolute or 
third term of the equation.” 
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Of course, I did not understand a word 
of it. This can be demonstrated, but what 
teacher does it? 

The following is much better. 

“Take half the coefficient of the second 
term, square it, and add the result to both 
members of the equation. Then extract the 
square root of both members of the equa- 
tion; after which, transpose the known term 
to the second member.” 

I think, however, both of them useless. 

The following scene lately occurred, in 
my school room. The pupil had the follow- 
ing equation on his slate. 

x’ + 8x = 84. 

He was well acquainted with analytical 
principles; but this equation was something 
new. What was he to do with the 8x? He 
had tried every method he could think of, 
before he came to me. This was his first 
complete quadratic equation: but as he had 
been taught to pay no regard to the head- 
ings of the book—he knew not that ‘the was 
in a new rule. He explained to me his diffi- 
culty. 

“Extract the square root of each side of 
the equation,” said I, with apparent careless- 
ness. 

“The root of a binomial cannot be ob- 
tained,” he instantly replied. “Suppose you 
add some number to it to make it an even 
square,” I continued, apparently paying but 
little attention to him; and thinking that his 
knowledge of the binomial theorem would 
teach him to complete the square. 

But, he seemed lost. 

“T cannot find a number” he continued, 
“and if I could, it would have to be added 
to the other side also.” 

“ Well, that could be done; could it not?” 

“Yes, I suppose it could, by involving 
the second side.” 

“ How would it involve the second side?” 

“By making a binomial of it,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“ Are you certain of that?” I asked. 

“Well, I think so,” he said, looking in- 
tently at the equation. 

“Try it,” said I. 

“T would,” he replied, “if I could find a 
number to complete the square.” 

“Try sixteen,” said I. 

It was done, and the square root ex- 
tracted. 

“Now,” said I, “add 16 to the other 
side.” 

It was done. 

“Where is your binomial?” I asked as 
he stood astonished at its simplicity. 

“Where could you find a more beautiful 
square?” I said. 

“Where did you get the sixteen?” 

“Ay, there’s the rub,” said I,. “had 
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you understood thoroughly the binomial 
theorem, you would not ask.” 

Having now come to the point where 
the book begins, it is unnecessary to repeat 
more of the scene. 

I once had a pupil, who having tried in 
vain for the number to complete the square, 
seemed satisfied with the number I gave 
him, without inquiring how I obtained it. 
The next question presented the same diffi- 
culty, and was settled in the same manner; 
the teacher finding the required number. 

The next square was completed similarly ; 
the pupil having studied in vain for the 
number. Had he been able to find the num- 
ber, even by guessing, or by repeated trials, 
he would have been satisfied. He cared 
not for principle. All he cared for was to 
get the answer: and I resolved to give him 
a surfeit of guessing. Question after ques- 
tion was tried in vain, by the persevering 
pupil, and as each successive square was 
completed by the teacher, 


“The more,and more his wonder grew,” 


how the teacher obtained the number so 
quickly ; he still thinking that I obtained it, 
by the same process as he had vainly tried. 
At length, after having tried nearly every 
question in the book, he exclaimed dis- 
paringly, 

“Mr. Lamborn, how do you find the num- 
ber so quickly?” 

“You mean, perhaps,” I remarked, “ how 
I obtained it? for you can find it as quickly 
as I.” 

“T can!” he exclaimed in surprise, 
“ how ? ”? 

“ The square of half the coefficient of the 
second term of the first member of the 
equation, is always the number required,” I 
replied: “which you can obtain as easily, 
and as quickly as I can.” 

“Why did you not tell me?” he asked in 
a reproachful tone. 

“ Because,” I replied, “you did not ask 
me.” 

Although this answer was not altogether 
satisfactory to him, he needed not to be told 
again what number would complete the 
square. ' 

I once took charge of a school, in which 
was a class in Geometry nearly through 
the book: in the teaching of which occurred 
tre following scene: 

One of the pupils has constructed a tri- 
angle, whose angles are 20, 30, and 40 de- 
grees respectively, taken from the scale of 
chords; and laid off on the ‘ chord of sisty.. 

“Why did you use the chord of sixty?” 

“ Because the rule tells me to do so.” 

“What is a degree?” 

No answer. 

“Why did you use sixty degrees?” I re- 
peated. 
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“ Because 60 degrees is the radius of a 
circle.” 

“Is 60 degrees the radius of any circle, 
whether great or small?” 

“No, sir; the radius of a large circle is 
greater than that of a small one.” 

“What is the length of a degree?” 

“ Sixty-nine and a half miles.” 

“Ts the length of a degree in the circum- 
ference of a grindstone, 6914 miles?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What then is a degree?” 

“The 360th part of a circle.” 

“ Of any circle? whether large or small?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has a degree, then, any definite length? 
for you know, the 360th part of one circle, 
is much greater than the 360th part of 
another circle.” The class could proceed 
no further. They evidently did not under- 
stand their subject. The chord of 60 de- 
grees was used in the measurement of 
angles, because the book said it: the same 
book also telling them that 60 degrees was 
the radius of any circle. ; 

At length one of the older pupils replied: 
“This question has often puzzled me. 
am told to take 60 degrees from the scale, 
because the radius of every circle, whether 
large or small, measures exactly 60 de- 

grees.” 

“ Sixty of its own degrees,” replied the 
teacher, “i. e., sixty degrees of the circle 
which it describes.” 

“But,” continued the pupil, “the radius 
which we use from the scale of chords, will 
describe a circumference of but one length.” 

“Are all scales of chords, alike in 
length?” asked the teacher. 

“T suppose so,” answered the pupil. 

“Then,” continued the teacher, “ all cir- 
cles must be alike. But, as I before told 
you, a radius of a circle measures exactly 
60 degrees of that circle, or the 6th part, 
and therefore has no definite length; 
neither has a degree, which is the 360th 
part of a circle, large or small; one of the 
earth’s circumference being in length about 
69% miles.” 

“But, all the scales we use are of the 
same length”; said another pupil. 

“That is because they are all from the 
same stamp; but all scales are not alike; 
neither does it matter whether you take the 
60 degrees from a scale at all. The scale is 
merely a convenience. An angle is meas- 
ured by the arc of any circle, whose centre 
is the point of the angle; and the radius of 
any circle is sixty degrees. Hence it fol- 
lows that any number of degrees of the 
sixty with which an arc is described, meas- 
ured on that arc, is the measure of the 
angle. (The difference between the chord 
of an arc, and its length, should be thor- 
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oughly explained, as well as the mode of 
constructing a scale of chords.) Thus 90 
degrees of any circle is a quadrant, meas- 
ing a right angle; 45 degrees half a right 
angle, and so on; 60 of the same degree be- 
ing always the radius of the circle.” 

This explanation was accompanied by 
diagrams. Angles of different sizes, were 
thus demonstrated, until the class under- 
stood the subject. 

The whole theory of teaching Geometry, 
with the science of measuring, being, as the 
teaching of Arithmetic, thorough explana- 
tion, it is unnecessary to prolong this 
chapter.—Practical Teacher. 
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W HEN a hymn-book skimmed by his 

ear, it convinced Thomas Jones that 
the lesson for the day, however well it 
might fit him, was not for his class. He 
therefore closed his Bible, and looking 
them full in the face, riveted the attention 
of the lads with a most remarkable ques- 
tion. 

“Have any of you boys,” said he, “ever 
seen a dog fight?” 

“Seen a dog fight?” said one of them, 
after a moment’s astonished silence, “ Yaas, 
all of us has seen dog fights. Why, mister, 
I’ve seen a hundred.” 

“When did you see the last one?” 

“Well,” after some hesitation, “de last 
good dog fight I seen was Christmas day.” 

“When did you last see a dog fight?” 
Jones asked another boy. 

“Las’ Sunday mornin” was the prompt 
reply. 

“T seen one yisterday, mister,” said 
another, 

“ Humby! ” said the rascal that threw the 
hymn-book, “I was to a dog fight this 
mornin.” 

Having had the freshest experience, as 
was ascertained by careful inquiry, he was 
invited to describe the encounter. 

“It was like this,” he began eagerly. 
“Me’n Fred Schulz was comin up Third 
street, when I heard a great yelpin’ back of 
Joe McGaffin’s place. I run and looked fru 
de fence, and there was a yaller dog and a 
curly black dog fightin good all Lv their- 
selves. I just stuck my head inter de sa- 
loon an’ hollered, ‘ Git onter der dog fight!’ 
and mor’n ten fellers come runnin’ out de 
back door, Joe among ’em, wid his apron 
on, and we made a ring round de dogs ”— 

So the story went, and everv boy in turn 
matched it with another, brief, circumstan- 
tial and vividly told, and all commanding 
closest attention from the entire class. 

When the last story was completed, the 
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teacher began to ask questions after the 
Socratic method in some such wise as this: 

“Do you like a dog?” 

“ What do you call a good dog?” 

“What do you like best about a good 
dog?” 

“Would you like to be a dog?” 

“Would a good dog be likely to make a 
good boy?” 

“What is the difference between a dog 
and a boy?” and so on. 

It was a success. The boys leaned in 
toward the teacher, and listened intently 
and answered his questions freely. There 
was no more disorder in class No. 16. 
Neighboring teachers turned about in their 
seats and looked with undiseuised astonish- 
‘ment and great relief. The superintendent 
smiled a delightful smile. 

% “Don’t I know human nature?” quoth 
e. 

Before the sharp stroke of the bell an- 
nounced the closing exercises, Thomas 
Jones had given his nupils a lesson that they 
never will forget on the moral nature of 
man, the immortality of the soul and the 
sinfulness and danger of sin, and had 
pointed them to the Saviour of the world. 

“Say, fellers,” one little chap observed 
to the others as they were going out, “say, 
fellers, ain’t he de boss teacher? ”—Con- 
gregationalist. 
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LON long ago there lived a saint so 

good that the astonished angels came 
down from heaven to see how a mortal 
could be so godly. 

He simply went about his daily life, dif- 
fusing virtue as the star diffuses light and 
the flower perfume, without even being 
aware of it. 

Two words summed up his day; he gave, 
he forgave. Yet these words never fell 
from his lips; they were expressed in his 
ready smile, in his kindness, forbearance, 
and charity. 

The angels said to God: “O Lord grant 
him the gift of miracles!” God replied: 
“T consent; ask him what he wishes.” 

So they said to the saint: “ Should you 
like the touch of your hands to heal the 
sick?” 

“No,” answered the saint; “I would 
rather God should do that.” 

“ Should you like to convert guilty souls, 
and bring back wandering hearts to the 
right path?” 

’ “No; that is the mission of angels. I 
pray, I do not convert.” 

“Should you like to become a model of 
‘patience, attracting men by the lustre of 
‘your virtues and thus glorifying God.” 





“No,” replied the saint; “if men should 
be attached to me, they would become es- 
tranged from God. The Lord has other 
means of glorifying himself.” 

“What do you desire, then?” cried the 
angels. 

“ What can I wish for?” asked the saint, 
smiling. “That God give me his grace; 
with that should I not have everything?” 
- But the angels insisted: “ You must ask 
for a miracle, or one will be forced upon 

ou.” 
re Very well,” said the saint: “that I may 
do a great deal of good without ever know- 
ing it!” 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They 
took counsel together, and resolved upon 
the following plan; every time the saint’s 
shadow should fall behind him or at either 
side, so that he could not see it, it should 
have the power to cure disease, soothe pain, 
and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the saint 
walked along, his shadow, thrown on the 
ground on either side or behind him, made 
arid paths green, caused withered plants to 
bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, 
fresh color to pale little children, and joy to 
unhappy mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his daily 
life, diffusing virtues as the star diffuses 
light and the flower perfume, without ever 
being aware of it. 

And the people, respecting his humility, 
followed him silently, never speaking to 
him about his miracles. Little by little they 
came even to forget his name, and called 
him only “ The Holy Shadow.” 


_— 
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NEW SCHOOL CODE FOR OHIO. 








i ier General Assembly of Ohio in spe- 
cial session has just finished a com- 
plete revision of the State school code. 
Sweeping changes are made in the public- 
school system. The Ohio State school 
survey which preceded this legislation was 
created by an act that passed the general 
assembly February 26, 1913, to conduct a 
survey of the public schools, normal schools, 
and the agricultural schools of the State. 
The survey was a codperative field study 
conducted by Dr. Horace L. Brittain, of 
the New York Training School for Public 
Service. It comprised an intensive study 
of 659 rural village schools in 88 counties, 
and an extensive study of 9,000 school- 
rooms and 395 school systems; it was par- 
ticipated in by 44 professors in professional 
schools for the training of teachers and 116 
students in these institutions most of whom 
had had experience in rural teaching, 395 
superintendents of schools and other school 
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‘men and women, and 9,000 teachers who 
supplied information for the commission. 
It was a State-wide revival in school 
matters as well as a State-wide scientific 
survey of school conditions. By proclama- 
tion, Governor Cox named November 14, 
1913, as State school survey day for the 
entire State, in which he said, “ Let it be a 
day of genuine awakening. The necessity 
and opportunity of the hour call for it.” It 
is estimated that 4,000 community meetings 
were held on this date where probably 
500,000 citizens of Ohio learned of school 
conditions throughout the State and listened 
to the remedies suggested for improvement. 

The commission in its letter of trans- 
mittal says: “We have tried to make a 
matter-of-fact statement of the results of 
our field work. Our motto has been, 
‘Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice. We have taken no pleasure in 
laying bare deplorable conditions. We be- 
lieve the simple statement of these condi- 
tions will do much to bring about the re- 
forms which we urge. We have also found 
much to commend—good teachers, good 
conditions, and a good spirit. On these 
we must build.” The recent school legisla- 
tion in Ohio was enacted in the light of 
this survey. Its more important provisions 
are: 

1. New rural-school supervision law. 
Under this act the school districts of the 
State are to be styled, respectively, city 
school districts, village school districts, 
rurat school districts, and county school 
districts. 

2. New certifications law. There is to 
be a State board of school examiners, con- 
sisting of five competent persons, residents 
of the State, to be appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, not more 
than three of whom shall belong to the 
same political party. 

3. Law on the training of teachers for 
village and rural schools. Boards of edu- 
cation which maintain first-grade high 
schools. in village or rural districts may 
establish normal departments in such 
schools for the training of teachers for 
village and rural schools. Not less than 
one nor more than three such schools shall 
be established in any county. The super- 
intendent of public instruction is to desig- 
nate schools to establish such departments. 

4. Law basing the distribution of the 
State school fund on the number of teach- 
ers and average daily attendance of pupils. 

5. Law on minimum salaries for teachers. 
No person shall be employed to teach in 
any public school in Ohio for less than $40 
a month. When a school district has not 
sufficient money to pay its teachers such 
salaries for eight months of the year, after 
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the board of education of such district has 
made the maximum legal school levy, three- 
fourths of which shall be for the tuition 
fund, then such district may receive from 
the State treasurer sufficient money to make 
up the deficiency. 

6. Law for State aid to weak school dis- 
tricts appropriates the balance of former 
appropriations and the sum of $85,000. 

7. Law on the inspection of high schools. 
The superintendent of public instruction 
shall appoint two competent high school 
inspectors, not connected with any college 
or university, two public high-school in- 
spectors selected from the faculty staff of 
the college of education of the Ohio State 
University, and one public high-school in- 
spector from each of the faculties of the 
Ohio normal colleges at Oxford and Athens 
and the Ohio normal schools at Kent and 
Bowling Green. 

8. Law providing that agriculture shall be 
taught in all the common schools of all 
village and rural-school districts which are 
supported in whole or in part by the State. 
It may be taught in city-school districts at 
the option of the board of education. Four 
district State supervisors of agricultural 
education are to be appointed by the super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

g. Law on standardization of village and 
rural schools. Instead of examining the 
pupils for admission to high schools, the 
elementary rural schools from which they 
come are to be examined in equipment, 
courses of study provided with competent 
and ever-present supervision, and standard- 
ized so that the school and the teacher may 
stand the test as well as the pupil. 


sities 


THE GOOD WIND. 








When you think the wind blows a little 
too hard, if it blows your hair into your 
eyes or mouth, just brush it back. Or it 
may even blow the dust into your eyes. 
Don’t fuss and fume at it, though. 

Wipe your eyes out and laugh, for just 
listen to the good things a wind can do, and 
I know that you will agree with me that the 
winds are good in spite of the dust they 
kick—no, blow up. 

Early in the spring the wind begins to 
blow, and it blows hard, too; and if you will 
watch the trees bend and bow before it, 
you will say, like a little boy I knew: “See 
how the wind whips those trees!” 

And bless you, the wind does whip the 
trees, so as to shake them up and make 
the sap run faster. 

You see, when the cold winter comes, 
the sap in the trees runs down in the 
ground, where the roots are, to keep warm, 
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for it would freeze like water if it stayed 
up in the trees. 

Then in the spring it comes slowly: up 
into the trees again. This is when the wind 
whips the trees and makes the sap hurry; 
and when it is all through the limbs and 
branches, the tree is ready to send out its 
pretty green buds that make the leaves. 

Another thing that the wind does is to 
ride all the different seeds of flowers and 
trees on its back and take them to different 
places. 

And when it drops the seed to the ground, 
they take root, you see, and make more 
flowers and trees. 

Then, again, when the wind blows a cer- 
tain way it brings the rain and that waters the 
trees and flowers and makes the things 
you eat grow. And it keeps the air clean 
and fresh, and carries the sweet perfume 
of the flowers to you. 

Some people say the wind “howls.” I 
do not think so. I.think it is a music that 
. makes, and I like to hear it—Child’s 

em. 
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BARRICADED AGAINST GARY. 








BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





i history to repeat itself? For twenty 

years the world saw a multitude die be- 
cause the great Liebnitz and Helmholtz de- 
clared that the fermentation of yeast was 
purely chemical and not biological. All 
eminent surgeons denied the germ theory 
of Pasteur and other hundreds of thou- 
sands died. Likewise London gloried in the 
anguish and death of thousands for several 
years because the world famous surgeons 
would not accept Lister’s discovery of anti- 
septic treatment. 

Medical science was barricaded against 
the truth by its monstrous conceit. Are any 
of us barricated against Gary? 

Deniers and repudiators are always vo- 
ciferously applauded in the Amen Corner. 

The crime of the reformer is disregard 
of observation familiar to every person 
through all ages from the earliest time. 
The glory of standardization like that of 
petrification is its age. The difference be- 
tween crystalized education and a vital 
school system is the difference between a 
petrified forest and a fruit-laden orchard. 
The petrified forest has two advantages, 
first, it is as it has been for a million years, 
more or less, and secondly, it will not be 
disturbed by seekers after flowers, fruit or 
fuel for another million years. Its glory 
is that it never was good for anything and 
never will be. 

We are not championing the Gary idea; 
we are willing to indulge in “ watchful 





waiting ” until we can be assured that Wil- 
liam Wirt has genius. That is the only 
question involved at Gary. Enthusiastic 
energy of men uncontrolled and unchecked 
by genius causes problems to become shape- 
less. If William Wirt has the genius which 
gives shape to the shapeless he has limitless 
possibilities. The test of genius is unerring 
aim at the vital tangle in a problem. 

Is Gary breeding speculations and fan- 
tasies with rabbitical fecundity or is Wil- 
liam Wirt a pedagogical Burbank creating 
new varieties of spineless cacti, stoneless 
plums, and odorless onions all at the same 
time ? 

We are answering none of these ques- 
tions but we advise sublime silence when it 
comes to voicing skepticisms. In science one 
actual achievement outweighs ninety-nine 
failures to achieve; failures prove nothing, 
achievement proves anything. 

William Wirt has had an opportunity 
such as has never come to any other educa- 
tor. He has a school system that no one 
fooled with before his day. He has had a 
board of education that enjoyed seeing 
things done. He inherited no old school 
buildings, no teaching corps with prejudices, 
no teachers entrenched in their indifference 
and bomb proof against innovations by a 
body of devout pupils of other days. 

Mr. Wirt has had a chance that no one 
else has ever had. Opportunity never made 
a genius but it gives genius an opportunity. 

We know a hundred superintendents who 
would have done things at Gary. We wish 
we could see what they would have done. 
But none of them would have done what 
Wirt has done. There might have been a 
hundred different Garys and all of them 
might have been worth while, but the only 
Gary we know about is Wirt’s Gary. 

So much has been written about it that 
we hesitate to enlarge upon any of its. fea- 
tures. The most heroic achievement, the 
one notable suggestion of that genius which 
makes the tortuous path straight and a com- 
plex problem simple is the multiple use of 
the school plant. Mr. Wirt does use the 
school plant by ‘640 children that is made 
for 320, by 1,000 that was made for haif 
that number, and there is not the slightest 
confusion, there is no entangling of children 
or of teachers. It does work as simply as 
the warp and woof come into their place in 
a perfected machine. 

We hear many suggestions about the im- 
possibility of pouring another quart into a 
quart bottle that is already full, of the ab- 
surdity of running two trains on the same 
track in the same place at the same time. 
It is precisely the same argument used by 
goo surgeons in every 1,000 who said Lister 
was absurdly wrong because the atmos- 
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phere could not possibly have germs enough 
always at hand to putrify every wound 
everywhere. 

There is no chance to question the fact 
that in Gary every schoolhouse is used by 
two distinct schools every day without rob- 
bing either school of any place it wants at 
any time it wants it. Neither school would 
use any part of the school plant any more or 
any more advantageously if the other school 
‘was not using it whenever it wanted it and 
as it wanted it. 

It makes no difference what you think 
about it, you cannot change the fact. You 
may say and think that it is unwise to have 
a schoolhouse do double duty, that it is not 
well to have a schoolhouse overworked, that 
‘it violates divinely ordained educational tra- 
ditions as to the amount of use that a schooi- 
house should serve, but the fact remains. 

We have no disposition to take time and 
space to show how itis done. Thatis not our 
present mission. We may think it wise 
some time to explain the simplicity by which 
sy has made the tortuous path straight, 

ut not now. 

‘Another, and possibly a much greater 
achievement, is the utilizing of many 
hitherto useless phases of community op- 
portunity. A child can take an hour’s 
music lesson at home every week in school 
time and not lose a minute of school time, 
ora girl can spend an hour at home every, 
day in school time, working for her mother, 
and not lose a minute from her school 
duties, and the children do spend an hour 
a week in the public library in school 
hours and no child loses a minute from 
school, and there are never fifty children 
in the library at the same time. Every 
child may have an hour a week during 
school hours at his church with his pastor 
and not lose any school time. 

Laugh if you will, say “absurd,” if you 
please, but the fact is that children do al- 
most as many things out of school in their 
school day as they do in school and out of 
School as though they did nothing in school 
or out of school. 

It would be easy to show how it is done 
but that is not our message at this time. It 
may or may not be at some future time. We 
simply assert the fact and challenge any 
one to disprove it. It may or may not be 
wise to give a child double education every. 
day. That is not for us to prove. 
Reuniior vision is needed to convert sym- 
pathy into conviction. To deny is one thing, 
to sympathize another; but the champion- 
ship of conviction is quite another. It is 
not for us to waste vim at this time in 
overcoming traditional inertia. 

- If Mr. Wirt had never had either of 
these two bursts of genius or flashes of 
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vision, there are enough minor chords in 
the Gary rendering of education to make 
him a notable educational leader. The by- 
products of the Gary system are equal to 
any chief products in the traditional sys- 
tem. 

There are wood-working shops, cabinet- 
making shops, tin-working shops, machine 
shops, blacksmithing shops, founderies, and 
other industrial or vocational opportunities 
equal to any found elsewhere, and there is 
not a dollar’s expense to the board of edu- 
cation in running any of these industries 
and no expense to the children. 

There.is no expense for a teacher or for 
material. -Each shop is held responsible for 
making that plant pay all its bills, and it is 
not allowed to make any more money than 
will pay the bills. 

Not only are these self-supporting fea- 
tures admirable from the standpoint of 
school economy, but the result from the 
point of educational efficiency is equally sig- 
nificant. 

Muslin windows are a trial feature which 
promises much. Several rooms have muslin 
instead of glass windows. There are two 
pieces of muslin one on each side of the 
sash. This is a protection from any harm 
from rain or snow. The ventilation is abso- 
lutely perfect, the light is infinitely better 
than with glass, and the rooms warm much 
easier than with glass. It will be interest- 
ing to know whether the public will accept 
the muslin windows. Mr. Wirt tries out 
everything. He takes nothing on any one’s 
opinion. We shall follow this tryout with 
keen interest. 

Most persons who magnify equipment or 
administration are shy on instruction. Not 
so in Gary. If there was nothing to see 
in Gary but the class work it would be 
worth seeing. All hallway walls are cov- 
ered with large wall maps, charts, and dia- 
grams, all made by the students. Mexico 
for instance has several maps illustrating 
all points of present interest. One chart 
has the names of significant rulers and 
leaders such as Montezuma, Cortez, Juarez, 
Maximillian, Diaz, Madero, Huerta and 
Carranza. On another chart a student has 
admirably sketched a Mexican, an Indian, 
and a half-breed, with the proportion of 
each. In the same way the Panama Canal 
has several maps and charts, student drawn 
in the corridors. 

One of the the most vital features of the 
work in Gary is the way the classes run into 
one another from the fifth to the twelfth 
grade. The whole arrangement is a stroke 
of genius in its conception and a bit of 
mastery in its working out. Nowhere has 
Mr. Wirt so fully developed his genius as 
here, rescuing, as he does, the grade work 
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from the pettiness in which much routine 
work is elswhere involved. 

Mr. Wirt has taken the labyrinth of the 
confusing mediocrity in elementary studies 
in the fifth sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
and has made a safe path into the mysteries 
of higher education so that graduates from 
the twelfth grade can enter the sophomore 
year in college in one or more subjects. He 
is in a fair way to solve some problems bet- 
ter than they are solved by an intermediate 
school, a junior high school or a junior col- 
lege. It is one of the noblest attempts any- 
where made to rid the schools of the ac- 
cumulations of disordered common-place 
stuff of fictitious value. 

If Mr. Wirt does nothing else for the- 
ucation of the twentieth century than he is do- 
ing in the curricula for the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades it should immortalize him 
pedagogically. We have no space here to 
exemplify that great achievement. 

I have notes for more than as much as 
has been already written but enough atten- 
tion has been given to Gary, its genius 
and its master for the present. 

I have suggested more pedagogical vir- 
tues than are likely to be accepted or ac- 
ceptable by communities where economies 
of the narrowest kind are enthroned as 
the height of reason, where a rigid deter- 
mination not to be convinced is the pro- 
fessonal Gibralter—Journal of Education. 


TEACH THE GOOD OLD SONGS. 








T is a good sign of the times that the 
study of music is getting into our 
schools, and being recognized by teachers 
and school committees. Still, the movement 
in this direction is very timid, halting and 
feeble, because so many are insensible to its 
advantages. They either do not care for it 
or secretly despise it. Many think it a good 
enough thing, but have no heart in the 
effort to exalt it, and, take men as they go, 
there is great apathy on the subject. We 
know not how this may be reached, except 
by what may be called “the common-sense 
argument,” namely, appeals based on 
severely practical grounds. The cultiva- 
tion of singing among children will, it is 
believed, insure a rich, resonant chest-tone 
—will break the shrill head-tone, will banish 
the nasal twang, and make our national 
speech more melodious. To do this implies, 
of course, that the exercise of singing shall 
not be crowded into a mere fraction of a 
school session, but that, like reading and 
spelling, it be brought to the front and made 
honorable. Practical men can understand 





the advantage of this; men who do not care 
for music can see this thing as clearly as 
the best-trained musicians ; and we ask them 
to think of it and to act upon it. Another 
point: All children sing. They sing almost 
as surely as they talk. The want of “ear” 
may make here and there an exception, but 
it will beso rarely found that it need not be 
estimated. Not all adults sing, can sing, or 
can be taught to sing. Disuse of the vocal 
chords in childhood, will, doubtless, inca- 
pacitate an adult for singing, and his throat 
will be like a withered arm, beyond recov- 
ery for actual use. 

Teach the good old songs and hymns by 
rote !—if not by note. Sing them, and know 
many of them by heart. They humanize 
and gladden life. : 


in 
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HEALING POWER OF EARTH TYPIFIED IN 
MYTHOLOGICAL TALE, 





ROM time immemorial men have known 
the virtues of the soil in healing those 
whose mind or body has suffered from ills 
which are inevitable in crowded cities. In 
mythology the idea was firmly crystallized 
in the old legend of him who was rendered 
all but invulnerable by the reviving power 
of Mother Earth, says the New York Post. 
Thrown to the ground in any. contest 
he arose each time stronger than before, 
Which means that a return, if only tempor- 
ary, to the natural life from which civiliza- 
tion tends to wean man is like a return to 
the well with an empty pitcher. That this 
is realized now as rarely before is amply. 
proved by the present anxiety on every 
hand to get the most possible of country 
life. Who does not know people who open- 
ly boast that they have thrown physic to 
the dogs since they began to work in some 
fashion on a little plot of ground, however 
small, somewhere in the country? 

And if the recrudescence of this old 
idea, which prompted Horace to flee the 
populous Rome to the simplicity of his 
Sabine farm, seems especially strong to- 
day, when numbers are being used up phy- 
sically and mentally by the stress of city 
life, there is noticeable, too, a more mod- 
ern idea. Prevention, which has become 
the watchword in medicine and social wel- 
fare work, is also in the minds of many. 
who, to keep themselves fit, have turned to 
country life pursuits. And as preventive 
treatment, what is here meant as the hum- 
bler forms of country life activities, avail- 
able particularly to those of modest means 
who will intrust to no gardener or horticul< 
turist or landscape artist the tasks which 
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they themselves can do, with the assurance 
of gaining thereby health and peace of 
mind. 

The preventive idea is the modern, help- 
ful view. Let the city dweller or worker 
bear that in mind, and go to the soil be- 
fore he has to. Even a temporary return 
to nature give comfort and relief to the 
broken man. 





BEST TEACHER IN THE COUNTY. 





C. M. DRAKE, 





7 es. notwithstanding the very sugges- 
tive title, is neither an autobiography 
nor an interview with any of you. It is 
simply a character sketch of a teacher I 
know, who has certain ways of doing things, 
and of saying things, to which I wish to call 
your attention. I call him the Best Teacher 
in the county, because he was so introduced 
to me by his school trustee, and when a 
school trustee thinks so well of a teacher, 
far be it from me to say nay. This 
Best Teacher was a smart boy, but he was 
not caught young enough to be normalized. 
He ran “Bronco” for twelve years, and 
then he resolved to get an education. An 
assorted education is an excellent thing for 
most people to have. It may come to us 
from the hand of the pedagogue, the fist of 
the pupil, or the tongue of some pert girl. 
But the common idea of an education is 
one of books, and for several years this boy 
studied books with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. He passed an examina- 
tion, and came out in the knee-breeches of 
a primary certificate. He kept on growing 
and donned the cassimeres of a grammar 
school; and now he is clothed with the 
broadcloth of a brand new high-school cer- 
tificate, which may be a little baggy at the 
knees. But he assured every one that “It 
just knocks the spots out of those musty old 
life diplomas,” such as some of us are so 
unfortunate as to possess. 

As the Best Teacher is a self-made man, 
he never forgets that the job is well done. 
Neither does he want us to forget it. He feels 
that every one must be interested in his life 
and his experiences. And he is kind enough 
never to get weary of telling them for our 
edification. Envious people say he is fond 
of blowing his own trumpet. It may be so, 
but it is necessary that a teacher’s trumpet 
should be frequently sounded, and who so 
able to blow it as the owner? As the Span- 
ish say, “ Who has a mouth let him not say 
to another, ‘Blow!’” “Speak well o’ my 
lad, speak ill o’ my lad, but aye keep a speakin’ 
o’ my lad.” Our Best Teacher does not 
think he is properly appreciated by others, 
and I hardly know why he is not accepted 
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at his own valuation. For want of a better 
reason, we will lay it to the silver deprecia- 
tion. All bad things are now laid to that, 
you know. 

Being a so much better teacher than we, it 
is natural that he should regard us as com- 
parative failures. That we might forgive, 
but not his speaking so frequently about it. 
It may be, in the struggle for existence, that 
the failure of a fellow teacher is a benefit 
to us, but it is not pleasant to walk to suc- 
cess over the sick and wounded. To help 
our own reputation, it is often much more 
desirable to follow a very poor teacher than 
a good one. Therefore the teachers who 
preceded our best teacher were always ex- 
ceedingly poor. If they were young, they 
lacked experience; if they were old, they 
moved in antiquated ruts. If they taught 
reading well, they neglected arithmetic; and 
if they were bright in their studies, they 
failed in government. It is really curious 
that so few teachers leave their schools in 
what the next teacher calls “good shape.” 
But then, if we did not continually improve 
upon our predecessors, we would be making 
no progress. Of course our best teacher 
always left his school like a watch, fresh 
from the maker’s hands, cleaned and oiled 
and warranted to run all day smoothly, if 
you don’t open the works and alter the regu- 
lator. 

You can hardly realize the strength of 
condemnation he puts into his favorite 
phrase, “ That is not my way of teaching.” 
There is only one good way of teaching, 
and he has filed a caveat on that. Some- 
times he praises other teachers, though he 
generally does it with a—“ but,”—and as he 
is pretty hard-headed, his butt is often the 
most forcible part of the affair. Unlike 
most of us teachers, he teaches mainly with 
regard to the examinations. If a thing 
cuts no figure in an examination, it is not 
worth bothering about. And he makes a 
success of his examinations. His ninth 
grade pupils pass through their ordeal as 
successfully as a calf-bound edition of 
“ Chase’s Ready Receipts.” Their education 
comes out like a fine case of measles. They 
receive their valuable diplomas as just dues, 
and the gratified parents are told that they 
can now see that it does not pay to hire 
these ordinary teachers. He leaves them 
to make the slight necessary logical infer- 
ence that it does pay to hire him. 

He believes in rushing pupils. “What’s 
the use,” he says, “of keeping a pupil a 
year or two in a grade, when he can do it 
up in five months? My class took both the 
eighth and ninth grades this year, and 
passed them well.” He did not say which 
grade they took first, and I suppose it does 
not matter. He has never taught a high 
school, but he knows that two years are 
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more than enough to complete a high school 
course. Says he, “I did it myself in less 
than that time and without a teacher.” I 
suppose in a year or two more he will 
graduate from his university and write a 
lot of letters after his name. He never 
pleads ignorance. The nearest he comes 
to it is when he says, “I have not fresh- 
ened myself up on that topic.” There are 
no books published better than those in 
his private library. They are ail selected 
from the catalogues of the normal schools, 
and his school desk will hardly hold them all. 
And if some of the books are not so 
fresh as they might be, he is quite fresh 
enough to make up for that. He teaches 
advanced pupils much better than he does 
primary ones. He takes more pride in 
them, give them more time, and has even 
been accused of neglecting his little ones. 
When I once remarked that I preferred 
teaching the first grade to any other, he 
looked at me with such astonishment that I 
have hardly quit blushing yet. 

When our Best Teacher gets out of a 
school,—for strange to say, the trustees do 
sometimes get tired of him,—he applies for 
quite a number of schools, so that he will 
be sure of getting one or more. That to 
apply for a school in any way binds 
the applicant, he does not believe. Owing 
to his new certificate and unlimited brag, 
and a very strong letter of recommenda- 
tion from the district that did not want him 
any longer, he was elected to three differ- 
ent schools last July. Even so smart a man 
as he could not teach in three schools at 
once, as they were not connected by tele- 
phone, and so two sets of trustees were not 
pleased. That applying for several schools 
creates a seeming abundance of teachers, 
tends to lower wages, prevents many from 
the assurance of employment until the last 
moment, besides lowering the self-respect 
of the teacher, does not seem to be fully 
understood. Nor does it seem to be com- 
prehended, how wrong it is for a teacher 
to apply for a school where he does not 
know the teacher there will not be re-em- 
ployed for another term. : 

I do not like the elbowing of our 
teachers aside to make room for ourselves. 
We are likely to get out at the elbows do- 
ing it. “The thongs you cut from other 
men’s leather may yet lash your own back.” 

Our best teacher does not believe in in- 
stitutes: He thinks they may benefit the 
young and inexperienced, but he says, “ All 
this talk about psychology and apperception 
don’t help me to teach John the multipli- 
cation table.” Yet when I said that some- 
times Radway’s Ready Relief was better 
medicine than either of these, he did seem 
to understand clearly what I meant. Of 
course I did not mean that it was better 
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pills than the multiplication table. Proper 
doses of multiplication, given according to 
the Grube system, will always be good for 
the patient. 

I have sketched this somewhat unlovely 
portrait of a teacher, to put before you, in 
a plain way the need of a higher ethical 
standard for some of us teachers. The 
best teacher is not he who can pass the 
finest examination in the most studies, It 
is not he who feels jealous of the success of 
others, who seeks to crowd out those who 
stand in his way. It may not be the one 
whose name you hear the most frequently 
mentioned; who gets the highest wages; or 
even he who writes essays for the benefit of 
other teachers. But it is he who brings out 
the very best of every child he comes in con- 
tact with; who can lessen inherited evils; 
whose love for humanity is not bounded 
by age, sex, or color; the one you would 
be most glad to have your children re- 
semble ;—this one, be he young or old, man 
or woman, in the town or the country;— 
this one is the best teacher in the county; 
and be very sure that what he thinks of 
us is the very best that we can deserve. In 
such a teacher’s heart is no room for envy, 
or jealousy; no place for aught but that 
of love and charity which one teacher 
should always try to have for every other 
teacher. 

Blessed is that school district which has 
hired the best teacher in the county! But, 
between you and me, I very much doubt 
if the district knows its good fortune. 
Does your district know how fortunate it 
is? 


ss 
ae 
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Ste soul of man, coming into a world of 
sin and evil, while capable of being 
destroyed by, is not left utterly defenceless 
and helpless against these hostile forces. 
There are in it, as coming from God, and 
formed in the image of God, certain feel- 
ings of antipathy. and aversion to the things 
abominated by God. These may be said to 
be a part of what Tertullian calls “ testi- 
monium animae naturaliter Christianae,’— 
the testimony of a soul constitutionally 
Christian. In its original and natural con- 
dition, unimpaired as yet by contact and 
familiarity with evil, it possesses a char- 
acteristic tendency to approve what God 
approves and to hate what God hates. 
Nothing is more characteristic and signifi- 
cant than this instinctive attitude of the 
soul towards sin and evil. And it is God’s 
way, in developing it, and forming and 
training it to goodness, to build upon this 
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foundation; the virtues He desires to see in 
it, He bases upon, and as it were developed 
from, certain natural feelings which are a 
part of the soul’s inheritance. The natural 
attitude. of the soul towards evil is that of 
abhorrence; it instinctively feels that evil 
is an alien, repugnant, abhorrent thing. 
When St. Paul says, “ Abhor that which is 
evil,” he is exhorting to the performance of 
an act which is not only necessary in itself, 
but for which there is a natural foundation 
in the instinctive feelings of the soul itself. 

“ Abhor” is a strong word for a strong, 
elemental, powerful feeling. We remem- 
ber being struck, long ago, with its place 
as the climax in a succession of words oc- 
curring in one of the sermons of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow,—“to decline, forsake, renounce, 
abhor.” It signifies, not merely and nega- 
tively, the abstaining from doing evil, but, 
positively, the hating, loathing and detest- 
ing of it. This is something more. A man 
may abstain from doing certain evil things, 
while yet he may not have in his heart the 
hatred and abhorrence of evil; he may ab- 
stain from other reasons. But the man who 
really and truly abhors evil must of neces- 
sity abstain from the doing of evil deeds. 
If he practices them, he does not abhor 
them. A man may abstain without abhor- 
ring, but he cannot abhor without abstain- 
ing. Abstinence is not the mother of ab- 
horence; but abhorrence is the mother of 
abstinence. Thus to abhor is a deeper and 
stronger thing than to abstain. 


There is something peculiar in abhor-, 


rence; it is peculiar in this, that it is spon- 
taneous and instinctive. Certain things we 
do as the consequence of a process of reas- 
oning; certain other things we do without 
any reasoning whatever. When we abhor, 
we do so, not as the result of a process of 
reasoning leading us step by step to the con- 
clusion that the thing is to be abhorred; we 
abhor simply, immediately, instinctively, 
inevitably. We do not wait for instruction; 
there are times when instruction is not 
necessary. At such times we are not guided 
by logic; there is something within us 
deeper than logic, and that brings us more 
swiftly, nay, instantaneously, to a right con- 
clusion. We are brought face to face with 
an abomination, and we shudder at it; we 
are confronted by an alien and abhorrent 
thing, and we abhor it. Because of its in- 
stinctive and unreasoning character, it 
would be easy to disparage or overlook the 
importance of this feeling of abhorrence. 
It is, in fact, one of the most significant and 
important things in relation to the evil, one 
of the most powerful forces capable of 
being used against it. Important as instruc- 
tion is, it may be questioned whether, prac- 
tically, abhorrence is not of vastly greater 
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importance. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that an ounce of the genuine abhor- 
rence of evil is worth a pound (if not a 
- of instruction as regards the nature 
of it. 

We are writing these things because, at 
the present time, they seem to be in danger 
of being forgotten; because, in regard to a 
great evil, it seems to be taken for granted 
that the primary and chief need is instruc- 
tion concerning the nature of it. There are 
certain things which, until within recent 
years, were treated with a great degree of 
reserve and reticence; they were seldom 
spoken of; they were left involved in mys- 
tery. It is now claimed that this was a 
mistaken policy, and that it is responsible 
for the existence and prevalence of great 
evils. We cannot enter into the full dis- 
cussion of this question here. It may well 
be that there was once too much reticence 
and too little instruction. It may well: 
be questioned, however, whether the proper 
and sufficient remedy is to be found in 
breaking down all reticence, in removing 
all mystery, in communicating all informa- 
tion. Mystery has its place; there are 
things pertaining to human life which must 
always temain mysteries, and which it is 
natural and salutary to regard with awe. 
And reserve has its place; if there is a 
reticence that is injurious, there is a re- 
ticence also that is natural and beneficent. 
Always there will be certain things in rela- 
tion to human life which inspire a natural, 
innocent, salutary awe; and always, in con- 
nection with these, in the background of 
them, there will be great evils, as regards 
which the soul’s chief safeguard is that they 
are of such a nature as to inspire detesta- 
tion and abhorrence. Whatever the faults 
of a system may be, it cannot be utterly 
bad so long as it leaves room for awe, on 
the one hand, and abhorrence, on the other. 

And, whatever the faults of the former 
system may have been, it is not surprising 
that many should doubt whether the suffi- 
cient remedy is to be found in publicity in- 
stead of reticence, in the substitution of 
familiarity for mystery, in the impartation 
of knowledge instead of the cultivation of 
abhorrence. One may well question the 
soundness of the tacit assumption that gen- 
eral instruction in regard to matters per- 
taining to sex is the appropriate and suffi- 
cient remedy for the evils associated with 
sex and sexual relations. There are those 
who will feel that the apprehensions are 
not altogether unfounded which are ex- 
pressed by the San Francisco Argonaut, 
in an article quoted from the last number 
of the Dietary Digest, which speaks of it as 
“little homily designed to point the real 
causes of such ills as Kansas City now, 
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suffers from, and what it regards as the 
mistaken methods of frenzied reformers.” 
The Argonaut, which speaks of the pro- 
posed remedial measures as “narcotic 
cures,” writes, in part, as follows: “ Dur- 
ing the last few years we have seen the al- 
most complete destruction of those retic- 
ences upon sex matters that doubtless had 
their own attendant evils, but that did ac- 
tually prevent far more evils than they 
caused. What we call plain speaking be- 
came a vogue and a fashion. Literature 
and drama combined in what was said to be 
a moral crusade, but that was actually a 
financial crusade. And now the churches 
have followed suit. Nothing is too private 
for public discussion, no audience too young 
for admission and participation, no vital 
fact too explosive for reckless handling. 
Upon every side we see gross familiarity at 
its deadly work. Here in San Francisco 
we are about to have what its promoters 
call a Purity Sunday. Countless sermons 
will be preached to audiences of young 
men and young women, and with their own 
sex relationships as a topic. Does any one 
with a sane knowledge of human nature 
suppose that even the most exquisite deli- 
cacy can neutralize the inevitable poison of 
those sermons? Is it not well known to 
even the tyro in such matters that here at 
least the most fatal and irresistible of all 
‘forces is that of suggestion, and that reason 
and prudence struggle in vain against it? 
The cure for this sort of evil is reticence 
and not publicity, mystery and not famil- 
iarity, the home and not the pulpit, the 
mother and not the school teacher!” 

The writer goes on to say, in language 
perhaps somewhat extreme: “ Therefore it 
is time that we called a halt to the sex 
fanatics. They have been at their work for 
some years past, and now the air is becom- 
ing unbreathable. Every field of publicity 
has been invaded. They have almost per- 
suaded us that sex is the one thing worth 
thinking about and worth talking about. 
The results are sufficiently evil upon ma- 
tured minds that have learned to govern 
themselves. Upon immature minds to whom 
self-government has hardly occurred it has 
been little short of disastrous. Every sacred 
mystery of life has been cheapened, coars- 
ened, profaned. All the protecting veils of 
mystery have been broken down, and in 
their place were offered statistics, hospital 
reports, and iodoform. It is these sex 
fanatics that are largely responsible for the 
juvenile immorality of the day. It is the 
sex newspaper, the sex drama, the sex novel, 
the sex reformer, and the sex pulpit that 
have created it. And it has been nourished 
by the apathy and the neglect of parents who 
are quite content that the policewoman and 
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the delinquency court shall do the work that 
has been so shamelessly neglected by them- 
selves,” 

We have quoted these utterances, not be- 
cause we approve without qualification of 
all the views expressed by them, but because 
they contain much that is worthy of atten- 
tion and consideration. We would not be- 
little the magnitude of the evil for which a 
remedy is sought; nor would we question 
the good intentions of those who are of the 
opinion that information as regards sex 
hygiene ought to be imparted in connection 
with the instruction given in the schools. 
Possibly much good might be done by this 
means; everything would depend upon the 
manner in which the instruction should be 
imparted and the skillfulness with which 
certain almost unavoidable perils should 
be avoided. We are writing simply for the 
purpose of calling attention to an over- 
looked and neglected ally in this conflict 
with evil; to a force of which it is not too 
much to say that it is more powerful than 
any instruction ; to that natural and instinct- 
ive feeling of abhorrence of evil which is 
present in the soul of every child. This 
feeling is not only not incompatible with, 
it seems to thrive best in the atmosphere of, 
that reserve and reticence, with which it 
seems natural, and with which it has been 
customary, to treat the matters in question. 
Instruction there needs to be; but instruc- 
tion that will not destroy the sense of mys- 
tery, that will not breed familiarity or min- 
ister to curiosity, that will strengthen, in- 
stead of impairing, the instinctive abhor- 
rence of evil. This sense of abhorrence is 
something which may be built upon as a 
foundation. It is a quality which, like all 
other good qualities, may be cultivated; we 
need to abound in it “more and more.” 
And the principal means of developing and 
strengthening it is not negative, but posi- 
tive; it is by admiring and loving and cleav- 
ing to that which is good that we shall be 
led more and more to abhor that which is 
evil. It is significant that St. Paul says, 
“ Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good.” 

It is possible to deal with this subject in 
such a way as to increase the abhorrence 
of the evil which it is sought to remedy; 
and this, indeed, is the test of any proposed 
remedial measure, whether it tends to in- 
crease or diminish the natural and instinct- 
ive feeling of abhorrence. It is thus that 
the Bible deals with these matters. Certain 
books, treating of these questions, have 
been written in a similar manner and with 
similar effect. In like manner, all instruc- 
tion on the subject, to be given in the 
schools, must in order to be beneficent and 
not injurious, tend to increase and deepen 
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the sense of the abhorrence of the evil 
which it is proposed by the instruction to 
remedy. Instruction and information, in 
this case, are not good necessarily and of 
themselves alone; they are good if they in- 
crease, they are otherwise if they do not 
increase, and much more so if they impair, 
the soul’s natural and constitutional tend- 
ency to abhor the evil on account of which 
they are given. As for the “sex novel” 
and the “sex drama” (and we are not 
speaking of all novels or dramas dealing 
with the problem) whose object is financial 
and not moral, which for their own com- 
mercial purposes take advantage of the 
existing interest and excitement concerning 
the problems pertaining to sex, and which, 
while pretending, by means of realistic ex- 
hibitions, to give warning against tempta- 
tions and dangers, do in fact minister to 
prurience instead of abhorrence, it is hardly 
necessary to say that they deserve to be re- 
garded with. unmitigated condemnation.— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


-— 
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THE JOY OF MANLY CONTEST. 


EORGE had been working hard all the 
evening over the twentieth chapter of 

the first book of Cesar. At length he closed 
the book with a slam. “I think I won't 
go to college, after all,” he said to his fam- 








ily. 

f Why not?” asked his father, in sur- 
prise, for the great ambition of George’s 
life had been always to go to college. 

“Because the entrance examinations are 
so hard,” said George. “I’d have to work 
and worry all this year to pass my prelim- 
imaries and then go at it again harder than 
ever for the finals. It’s no joke!” 

“That’s true,” said his father, gravely, 
“it isn’t a joke. What will you do in- 
stead?” 

“Oh, go to work somewhere,” George 
answered easily, as visions of money in his 
pocket on Saturday nights and care-free 
evenings without lessons rose up before 
him. 

“Let’s see,” replied his father. ‘“ That 
means getting up an hour earlier every day 
than you get up now. It means starting in 
as an errand boy on a par with the boy 
who was blacking boots last week. It means 
_ no more afternoons to play in, except, per- 
haps, on Saturdays inthe summer. It means 
doing exactly as you’re told all day long, 
or else hunting for a new job. It means 
staying an errand boy, or a porter, or per- 
haps a clerk at ten dollars a week, unless 
you work harder than you ever had to work 
at school. No one makes any advance in 
business without hard work.” 


George sighed dismally. “It’s work, 
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—_ everywhere, and I hate work!” he 
said. 

His father turned upon him sharply. “If 
you forget evervthing else I have ever told 
you,” he said, “at least remember what I 
tell you now: The man who hates to work 
goes through life with a ball and chain 
dragging after him. He has a curse upon 
him that blasts his life. The hoboes and 
the tramps are haters of work. Sneak 
thieves and thugs and worse are haters of 
work. So are most of the men at the bot- 
tom of the industrial scale. They hated 
work, and dodged it, and slighted what 
they had to do, and did just enough to 
hold their jobs, and they stay at the bottom, 
hating work still!” 

Suddenly his father’s tone changed. 
“When we saw the football game at Cam- 
bridge last year,” he asked, “do you remem- 
ber the inscription on the Stadium, ‘ Dedi- 
cated to the joy of manly contest’? Learn 
that ‘joy of manly contest’ with hard work, 
my. boy! 

“Don’t run away from work, George! 
Don’t be afraid of it! Meet it bravely, with 
the joy of manly contest in your heart, and 
day by day you will begin to find the strug- 
gle good, and out of it will come one of 
a supremely great and enjoyable things of 
life!” 

George sat quiet for a time. Then his 
jaw closed with a snap. “I’m going to 
begin right now,” he said, “and I’m go- 
ing to know what this chapter’s about! ”— 
Youth’s Companion. 





THE FAILURE. 





“QUT to fail!’ the girl cried passion- 

ately. “I could have stood anything 
else. I was willing to work—to sacrifice 
anything. And then to have it all end 
this way!” 

“You were willing to do anything for 
God except fail?” her pastor suggested. 

The girl looked startled. “ But God does- 
n’t want failures,” she protested. “He 
wants strong, shining lives. That’s what 
Christians’ lives’ ought to be—you’ve 
preached it again and again.” 

“Thirty years ago,” her pastor answered, 
“the church to which I belonged had a young 
people’s society. We used to have meetings 
just before the Sunday evening service. 
For a year or two the society did good 
work; then, for some reason, it began to 
deteriorate. We still had meetings, but 
there was little interest. 

“Our pastor tried one plan after another 
in vain. Finally, he asked Mattie Crandall 
to lead the next meeting. I happened to 
be with her at the time. Mattie was a dear 
girl—everybody loved her, but she was 
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painfully shy. She could never ‘speak’ as 
most of us did—she always read her part; 
but the leader must speak, and offer prayer 
as well. Mattie turned absolutely white; 
then said in a curious voice, ‘I shall fail,— 
I know I shall fail—but if you want me 
to, I’ll do it, even if I fail.’ 

“The word spread that Mattie Crandall 
was to lead, and next Sunday the room 
was crowded. Everybody was curious to 
see if Mattie could do it. It was pitiful to 
see her nervousness, but she got through 
it somehow till she had begun her prayer; 
then she broke down. As long as I live 
I never shall forget the silence that followed; 
it seemed to last moments, though I sup- 
pose it was only a few seconds; then the 
pastor’s voice took up the prayer. After 
the meeting, when Mattie, with tears in her 
eyes, stammered something about failing, 
he cried, ‘Child, you haven’t failed! God 
needed you—you will see.’ 

“She did see. A new spirit came into the 
meetings. One boy who had been fight- 
ing against going into the ministry because 
he feared he might not succeed in it gave up 
the fight that night. He saw clearly that 
he could not evade it, that what God 
wanted was a will so completely surren- 
dered that it would be willing even to 
fail for Him.” 

A silence fell upon the room. Then the 
pastor asked, gently, “ Do you see, child?” 

And the girl answered, gravely, “I see— 
now.”—Youth’s Companion. 





THE SECOND MILE. 





“TT seems to me,” protested Elsie, “that 
, I could have done all that can be ex- 
pected of me. I have tried in every way I, 
know to reach Charlie Vreeland, but I can’t 
do it. Every Sunday I feel as if I were 
standing over a volcano that might explode 
at any moment. I can’t do my best for 
other boys, either, when he is in the class.” 

“You have done all that could be ex- 
pected,” agreed the superintendent. “You 
have gone the full mile with him. Perhaps 
the second mile will be easier traveling.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Elsie. 

' “By an old law or custom in the East, a 
stranger traveling through an unknown 
country could oblige any one he met, who 
knew the road, to go with him a mile on his 
journey and show him the way. That is 
what Jesus had in his mind when He said 
to His disciples, ‘Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain.’ 

“T know that Charlie has been a trial to 
you, but he has not had the opportunities 
the other boys have had. I do not want to 
take him out of the class, even though he 
disturbs it’s order. As a Christian and a 
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teacher, it was your duty to take him into 
the class and make something of him 
That’s the first mile. That you had to do. 
Now try the second mile.” 

“Til try,” answered Elsie, but she still 
felt hopeless about Charlie Vreeland. 

An hour later she sat on her front porch 
alone. The rest of the family had gone-to 


‘the country, and she was looking forward 


to a quiet evening with a pleasant book. 
Then, across the street, she saw her dis- 
couraging pupil. He was ragged and dirty, 
and suddenly Elsie realized that there was 
something pathetic about him. What would 
her own small brother be if he had such 
a home as Charlie was going to. “ Charlie,” 
she called, “won’t you please come here 
a minute?” 

He obeyed, but there was a sullen, half- 
defiant look on his face. 

“T want some company,” she said. “My 
family are all away, and it’s lonesome. Will 
your mother care if you stay to supper with 
me? I’m going to have strawberry short- 
cake.” 

“No she won’t care!” he cried, with a 
brightening face. “ But I ain’t fit.” 

“You can wash your face and hands 
here. Come in and I'll give you some books 
to look at while I make the shortcake.” 

She went out into the kitchen with quite 
new plans for the evening. She set the 
table carefully and took the greatest pains 
with the shortcake. After supper she 
played and sang for him. When he finally 
went away, she put her arm about his 
shoulder. “What makes you give me so 
much trouble in Sunday school?” she asked. 
“Won't you try to sit quiet next Sunday?” 

“You bet I will,” he answered. “TI didn’t 
know yo really cared about me.” 


— 
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ig was shortly after I joined a cavalry 

regiment that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of a military pedagogue of the old 
school. Neither he nor the establishment 
he presided over impressed me favorably 
at the time, but'that might have been ac- 
counted for by the fact that my attendance 
was not voluntary. I had been already that 
day to a “school” a very different sort—the 
riding school, to wit—where I had been en- 
gaged upon that most difficult problem, to a 
recruit, of endeavoring to retain a perpen- 
dicular position upon my steed against the 
united efforts of gravity and the rough 
riders, both tending to bring me to the hori- 
zontal. After snatching a hasty dinner, I 
had been “hustled” about for an hour 
and a half at foot drill, the conclusion of 
which I had hailed with a sigh of relief. But 
my anticipations of a short rest before the 
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evening stable hour were not to be realized, 
for no sooner were we dismissed than we 
were ordered to “fall in” again for 
“school,” and I found myself, one of a 
batch of grumbling recruits, marched off 
in charge of a corporal to have my educa- 
tional requirements attended to. Under 


these circumstances, it can easily be imag-, 


ined that upon our arrival we were none of 
us in a very suitable state of mind for the 
reception of knowledge. Indeed, in my 
own case, I regarded the whole affair in 
somewhat contemptuous light. 

My education before I enlisted had been 
a fair one, and I did not feel delighted at 
having to undergo once more an ordeal 
which I imagined I had left behind forever 
with my childhood. Consequently, when 
seated at one of the desks, waiting my 
turn to be tested as to what certificate my 
abilities would entitle me to “sit for,” I 
occupied myself with taking a critical sur- 
vey of the schoolmaster. His outer man 
was one that amply repaid inspection. 
Strangely enough, in view of his calling, 
the most striking point about his appearance 
at a casual glance was its essentially mili- 
tary character. In spite of his years, which 
must have numbered at least sixty, his fig- 
ure was more erect and his carriage and 
bearing more soldier-like than that of many 
a man but half his age. He was a trifle 
above the medium height, of somewhat am- 
ple proportions. A singularly massive head, 
with a remarkably intellectual looking for- 


head, surmounted his broad shoulders. In-- 


deed, you were apt to be misled in this res- 
pect, for after a very short acquaintance 
with him I found that his scholastic stock- 
in-trade had been a very scanty one. But 
I was of course aware of this, and so the 
impression left on my mind after a few 
minutes’ scrutiny was that of dignified and 
scholarly, yet withal soldierly-looking, old 
gentleman, who in the old fashioned court- 
liness of his bearing and demeanor, strongly 
reminded me of Thackeray’s delightful cre- 
ation, Colonel Newcome. But my reflec- 
tions were cut short, as he at last reached 
me, and it came to my turn. It was not a 
very exhaustive catechism. First he asked 
me whether I could read and write—a ques- 
tion which I of course answered in the af- 
firmative, somewhat scornfully. Then he 
proceeded to inquire into my arithmetical 
capabilities, and I somewhat astonished him 
by the avowal that not only was I well “up” 
in the “ first four rules,” but that fractions, 
both vulgar and decimal, were things that 
had long ceased to bring consternation to 
my breast. This brief examination resulted 
in his pronouncing in favor of my “sitting 
for” a first-class certificate. Then he passed 
on to the next candidate for academical 
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distinction, and so terminated our first inter- 
view. 

Thus it was that I first met him. As I 
am not recounting my own scholastic ex- 
periences, I will merely say that I “sat for ” 
and eventually obtained the much coveted 
“ first ;” my only reason for saying even this 
is because it was entirely owing to this 
circumstance that I got upon such terms of 
intimacy with one of the most interesting 
as well as one of the most lovable men it 
has ever been my good fortune to meet. 
There were only three other men besides 
myself who were able and willing to go in 
for this certificate; so that in order that 
more individual attention might be paid to 
us, our class was held at the conclusion of 
the usual evening school hour. I am bound 
to confess that this arrangement was not 
productive of any very great results. In any 
case it would have been a task of no little 
difficulty to have laid down any regular sys- 
tem of work, as we were all at different 
stages of advancement, and consequently 
success depended more upon each one’s 
individual efforts than upon any common 
instruction we might receive. 

After a week or so I began to recognize 
that I must rely upon my own exertions if 
I desired to acquit myself creditably at the 
fortheoming examination. His classes I 
came to regard merely in the light of pleas- 
ant reunions. And what enjoyable evenings 
they were! If his mind was not over- 
stocked with the knowledge learned from 
books, in the deeper wisdom gained from 
a lifetime’s intelligent survey of men and 
manners in many countries and under the 
most varied conditions it was a veritable 
treasure-house. There he would sit, like 
one of the teachers of ancient times, while 
we, his disciples, would gather round, 
eagerly drinking in the precious words that 
fell from his lips. 

His had been no quiet and peaceful ex- 
istence. Enlisted at a time when the old 
régime, with all its semi-barbaric accom- 
paniments, still flourished with unabated 
vigor, he had tested to the full all the joys 
and sorrows of a soldier’s life; and that was 
the great bond of sympathy that drew us 
towards him. When he spoke of all the 
hardships which had fallen to his lot, we 
instictively felt that he understood anid 
sympathized with the feelings of his hearers 
—we who were only on the threshold of 
the life he had lived long before we drew 
our first breath. And what wonderful 
stories of life would he tell us! Many 
years he had soldiered in the East, and 
many were the tales he would relate of that 
wonderous, yet fearsome, country. More 
than once did he hold us spell-bound with 
his graphic narration of all the events of 
the mutiny, until in our mind’s eye we could 
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see with vivid distinctness the dreadful 
massacre at Cawnpore, the march of that 
little band of heroes, with Havelock and 
Outram at their head, to the relief of their 


‘beleagured countrymen at Lucknow, and the 


final scene, when the stern and relentless 
justice was meted out to those who in the 
day of their triumph had shown no mercy to 
either age or sex. 

Then in his lighter mood he would draw 
us a humorous picture of the state of things 
in the “ good old days,” when it was no un- 
c€ommon occurrence for an officer to be un- 
able to write his own name decently, and 
when a private soldier possessed of a fair 
education would be made the butt of his 
comrades and regarded by his superiors as 
little less than a prodigy. He told us, in 
illustration of this, that he well remembered 
what a difficulty they once had in finding a 
suitable man to fill a vacancy as lance-cor- 
poral. There were plenty of good soldiers 
in the battery (I forgot to mention that 
he had belonged to the Artillery )—men well 
up in their drill, and of excellent conduct, 
but not one who was sufficiently well edu- 
cated to be able to keep a roll or a duty list. 

With these and similar stories he would 
entrance us night after night, and jong 
after the termination of the school hour we 
would linger around him, only leaving fin- 
ally to look forward with eager anticipation 
to the morrow. I often thought, if some of 
our companions had only known how our 
time was spent, what a large increase there 
would have been in the candidates for first- 


_ Class certificates ! But he did not always | 
merely talk of his experiences; he knew all 


sorts of strange and out-of-the-way facts 
about animals, minerals, and flowers, which 
he had come across during his wanderings, 
and of these he would often discourse pleas- 
antly ; and, though none of us were particu- 
larly imbued with a love of Nature, in a 
manner that interested us, too—such was 
the charm of his personality. And for that 
reason, setting aside all his drawbacks, I 
think he was a born teacher. 

Into everything he dealt with he seemed 
always to infuse a spirit of living interest. 
In my own case I had a characteristic ex- 
ample of this. Geography had always been 
one of my weak points, and, had it not been 
for his realistic descriptions of the various 
places where he had been stationed, I should 
not have been able to apply myself to what 
to me had hitherto been a very dry study. 
So it was with all other subjects; and I 
have no doubt many others besides myself 
have had good reason for thinking that those 
pleasant evening chats were anything but 
time wasted. In another portion of his 
duties—the instruction of the children of 
the married soldiers—this gift must have 
been well-nigh invaluable, for every one 
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knows that it is almost impossible to instil 
ideas into those of tender years unless there 
is sympathy between teacher and taught. 

So, as I have said, he was perhaps better 
equipped for fulfilling the duties of his 
office than many who would now look down 
upon him as one very imperfectly educated. 
He was a type of a class which by this 
time is well-nigh extinct. It was a class 
that did good service in its time; but I sup- 
pose it was only in the natural order of 
things that it should gradually be altered, 
improved upon, and finally disappear alto- 
gether. It could hardly be expected that 
from the universal process of evolution the 
army schoolmaster would be exempt.—Lon- 
don Educational .Times. 
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BY MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 





OHN RUSKIN once said that there are 
but three questions that concern the hu- 
man soul; that if the human soul can pro- 
pound to itself these three questions, and an- 
swer them, it has justified its right to be. The 
first of these questions is this: How did I 
get into this world? The second: How am 
I going to get out of this world? And 
third: What had I best do under the cir- 
cumstances? In other words, the three 
great concerns of life center themselves 
around the thoughts of our origin, our des- 
tiny and our duty, and we have scarcely ap- 
proached the problem of duty until we see 
that problem in the light of our destiny, and 
in the light of our origin; for unless we 
understand that with which we are en- 
dowed, and that for which we have been 
endowed, we will scarcely be able to make 
a rational use of our lives. We may safely 
leave the question of our origin and of our 
destiny to God. The question of our duty 
we must face. What had we best do under 
the circumstances? 

When one comes to a consideration of 
the moral life, the life which sets before 
itself the standard of living up to its best 
thought, one has at once a hereic concep- 
tion of the human soul. If, to-day, we had 
an appreciable group of people who were 
heroic enough always to do the things 
which they know are best to do, we would 
at once have a most wholesome leaven in 
our civilization. . 

If, to the thought that one is to live up to 
his best knowledge, is added the additional 
fact that where one’s knowledge fails to 
give guidance one must trust a higher and 
diviner guidance, so that the life begins 
with thought and ends with faith, one has 
the real conception of the religious char- 
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acter. I take it that the child in the home 
lives heroically when it lives up to all that 
it has been taught, and, in the absence of 
guidance from that side, lives up, in the 
next place, to the example of its parents, its 
teachers, and those who stand above it in 
years and experience, as examples of what 
should be best in life. And so, in all the 
years of our growth we need, not merely 
the heroic moral quality, that makes us do 
the best things we know, but also the 
higher religious quality that makes us will- 
ing to be led in the hours when our own 


thought and our own guidance fail to give’ 


us direction. If to the moral conception of 
life’s duty we add the acceptance of a di- 
vine personality, revealed to mankind in 
some form, and apprehended as God, we 
have the religious life of the race. 

There are three great virtues in civiliza- 
tion. There are three great qualities in 
life to which every one of us should be 
dedicated. There are three virtues of the 
human soul that every individual should 
strive to achieve. And to the extent that 
we manifest these, live them in the midst 
of our fellows, to that extent may we be 
said to live truly, and to live nobly. 

There is, first of all, the virtue of civili- 
zation, with which every soul should be in- 
vested. The virtue of civilization is po- 
liteness. Not that surface politeness that 
makes a man act a part in society, but that 
genuine politeness of the soul which 
makes each one treat each other as if each 
were a perfect human being; for the very 
genius of politeness lies in the fact that we 
act to every man as if he were perfect: that 
makes our action as perfect as we can make 
it. And there is always in society the need 
for this. We are altogether too gruff, al- 
together too harsh, altogether too uncivil— 
due to the many influences at work upon 
our lives; and we need conscientiously, 
not only. in our childhood, but in our ma- 
turer years, to be taught that a part of the 
real virtue of life is in the politeness with 
which we meet one another, and in the 
courtesy with which we come in touch with 
fellow-beings in the world. No system of 
education that has in mind tre development 
of the higher virtues of the religious life 
can possibl-- ignore this fundamental need 
of civilization to the individual; for, in a 
very anoreciable way, the objective meas- 
ure of civilization may be found in the 
changed way with which we deal with one 
another. The rude savage knows none of 
the courtesies of life. His code is harsh; 
his doctrine is destructive; his activity is 
selfish. But, in our later civilization, we 
have overcome in part, and we need to 
overcome in a larger way, all those quali- 
ties of the barbaric spirit, and we need to 
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incorporate into each one civilization’s best 
gift to us, the courtesy, the kindly good will, 
that should characterize enlightened hu- 
man life. 

The second of the great virtues of the hu- 
man soul is the virtue of morality, which is 
conscientiousness, as contrasted with the 
virtue of civilization, which is politeness. 
It means a great deal to you, and it means 
a great deal to me, to have around us every- 
where people who are living conscien- 
tiously; that is to say, who put their best 
conscience, their most honest endeavor, into 
every service that life places upon them. 
To be dependable in this world is a great 
power; and the very strength and fabric of 
our modern life rests upon the fact that we 
must depend one upon another, and the very 
shame and ignobleness of our modern life 
is that, all too frequently, we do not find in 
our fellow-men that  conscientiousness 
which enables us, with confidence, to rely 
upon them. The subordinate is not always 
true to his superior, nor is the superior true 
always to his subordinate. And so, in all our 
industrial life, there are frictions, and diffi- 
culties, and turmoils, because the virtue of 
morality has not been incorporated into the 
life of each one, and we have not learned 
that a part of the regal business of the soul 
is to be conscientious in every phase of life, 
and in the performance of every duty in 
life. 


“Tn the elder days of Art, . 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere.” 


One’s conscience ought to be such that he 
will do every service of life, whether it ‘s 
seen of his fellow-men or seen only of his 
own conscience, with the greatest care, 
knowing that his own peace of mind, his 
own self-respect, his own manhood, can 
never grow under deceit, or under the pre- 
tense of being, in the appearances, what he 
is not in the reality of things. What we 
need as the very basis of friendship in life 
is that absolute truthfulness of character 
that rings sincere to the very core. If we 
have a friend that we love, we place in that 
friend absolute confidence, and that confi- 
dence depends upon the conscientiousness 
with which our friend receives all our 
kindly offices and friendly aid. The broad 
moral activity of the xace is figured in the 
simple words, conscientious devotion to 
service, and the performance of duty— 
truthfulness in all the relations of life. 
For the childhood of the race, above all the 
intellectual gifts of the sciences and the 
arts, there is this supremely significant 
thing; for it is better that our children, 
under our educational system, should be 
trained to be thoroughly conscientious; 
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rather than to be thoroughly bright and 
smart. 

The third of the great virtues of the hu- 
man soul is the virtue of the religious life, 
which expresses itself in the word humility. 
No one can be truly noble, heroic, helpful, 
in this world, who does not have a humbie 
spirit, who has not risen, in the study of his 
own limitations, to the comprehension of the 
fact that all holy service in tlie world is per- 
formed by the soul that is imbued with the 
very spirit of humility. The loud, the 
blatant, the arrogant man is always the 
superficial, the never-to-be-trusted man. It 
is the quiet doing of helpful things, so that 
one’s right hand is not informed of what 
one’s left hand doeth, that makes for the 
larger and better services of life. The best 
things that we do are not paraded. in the 
newspapers; they are not written on the 
bill-board of the theaters; they are not dis- 
played in the public advertisements on the 
walls of tumble-down buildings; but they 
are the quiet, humble services of the undis- 
coverable heart thst finds its joy and com- 
fort in the thought that it is helpful and 
useful to another in this world. 

A child, coming up through our systems 
of training to-day, needs to be endowed 
with these great virtues of the human soul, 
to the end that, when he walks into his place 
in life, he shall find this place demanding of 
him the exercise of these great qualities of 
the human soul. And now, if the essence 
of human greatness is in some way con- 
tained in the thought of a humble and con- 
trite spirit, that is willing to question all 
things, to learn from all sources, to analyze 
all problems, and face heroically all ques- 
tions of duty with a humble spirit, then one 
is prepared to study, with some degree of 
detail, just what the scope of such a train- 
ing is. 

I should like to present it to you under 
three aspects: First of all, the theoretical 
training in the religious life. Second, the 
practical training in the religious life. And, 
third, the absolute training in the religious 
life. For these three seem to me to be dis- 
tinct, and they seem to be comprehensive. 

By the theoretical training in religious 
thought, I mean the informing of the intel- 
lect with all that sum of principles that shall 
give us intellectual guidance for the per- 
formance of duty. I mean the training of 
the intellect until it shall know the differ- 
ence between the right and the wrong, the 
true and the false, the noble and the ig- 
noble things, until there is established 
within each one a clear and definite theory 
of conduct and duty, so that one has at least 
a rational basis for the acts of his life. 
Now, this theoretical informing of the in- 
tellect in religious things is again a matter 





which passes, in the training of the child, 
through three distinct epochs. 

First in the theoretical training of the 
intellect in religious things, is the nutrition 
of the feeling-life of the child—the feeling 
of all that keen interest of childhood, with 
literature as the great material: the stories 
of heroic deeds, of domestic, of civil and of 
social virtues—to the end that the child 
shall come to believe in the great heroes of 
life. The biographical quality of our early 
religious teaching is of tremendous signifi- 
cance. It is a great time in the life of a 
child when it erects in its soul a great char- 
acter, and tries to build its own emotions 
and its own acts in harmony therewith. 

You know that our own George Wash- 
ington has been, perhaps, above every other 
man, a great inspiration to the childhood of 
the country; and what a marvelous thing 
that has been to the childhood of this race! 
How many boys have tried to be like that 
great boy, and how we have idolized and 
glorified Washington’s character, in order 
that it might build itself up in the soul of 
the boy! And so, in the life of a child, it 
needs to have set in its spirit clearly de- 
fined characters that it shall come to admire 
and strive to emulate. 

The very earliest ideals that a child emu- 
lates are found in the characters of the 
father and mother. It is a marvelous thing 
to contemplate to what extent all that you 
and I become in this life may be traced di- 
rectly to the early imitative activities of our 
lives, when we believed our parents and our 
school-teacher, perhaps, to be the embodi- 
ment of all that we cared to be. 

I know a child in Philadelphia that has 
reached the point in his school career when 
the views of the teacher have become the 
guidance of that life; and, now and then, 
when the parents say something, the child 
says, ““ Now, that cannot be so, for Miss So- 
and-So, my teacher, says it is the other 
way.” There, you see, the child is moving 
out to a new hero. And it is a little embar- 
rassing, sometimes, for a father to be called 
to account by his own child, to see the 
teacher enthroned in the child’s spirit; and 
yet it is most natural. It is the sign of a 
great teacher when that power has most been 
wrought in the life of a child. It is the 
sign of a great responsibility, for, when the 
child tries to live after you, be sure that 
you are living in the light, or you will lead 
the child out of the light. 

We shall add light with the fairy story 
and moral tale. The Bible, and all the leg- 
endary lore which nourishes the feelings 
of a child, enter the field on the religious 
side. But this should not be the end of the 
training of the mind, for, if so, the mind 
rests in mysticism. There is no power to 
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organize that right feeling, and stir it into 
a definite code of conduct. 

The second of these intellectual disci- 
plines is the nutrition of definition, just as 
the first is the nutrition of feeling. By the 
nutrition of definition I mean the training 
of the imagination to define its feelings— 

ut bounds and limits to them. In the 
arger religious life of the race, that activ- 
ity has always been at work, and its objec- 
tivity has shown itself in the great art works 
of the religious life of the race. Now, if 
the spirit stops with the mere definition of 
its feelings, the mind rests in idolatry. 
The ancient civilizations of the world have 
mever gone beyond the nutrition of defini- 
tion, and their idolatrous people worshiped 
the images in which they objectified their 
own religious feeling, and have rested con- 
tent with wood and stone, instead of push- 
ing beyond into vital contact with a high 
principle. 

Above the nutrition of definition, and be- 
yond it, in the theoretical training of a 
child in religious things, is the nutrition of 
insight, by means of which, through the 
rational mind, we see back of the mere 
imagery which our minds have created, 
and come into close and vital touch with 
the reality which stands behind all imagery, 
and which is in spirit what these in broken 
parts are but the material representation of. 
To realize unity with God is the perfec- 
tion of the individual. 

The nutrition of feeling is the function 
of the home and the primary school; the 
nutrition of definition is the function of the 
grammar school; and the nutrition of in- 
sight is the function of the high-school, the 
college and the university. When our feel- 
ings have been trained, our imagination 
disciplined, and ovr reasoning power cul- 
tured, we have completed the cycle of theo- 
retical equipment in religious things. The 
great problem now is, how to build that 
splendid intellectual possession into terms 
of conduct, how to make all that the mind 
comprehends as duty figure itself in deeds 
of helpfulness, in deeds of consistent con- 
duct. The grades of the Sunday-school 
must also follow this order of soul growth. 

That brings me to the discussion of the 
second, or the practical, phase of religious 
training, by which I mean the informing of 
the will, so that it shall wo:k out in daily 
service, in daily deeds, in daily conduct, a 
code of activities in harmony with all this 
theoretical training of the race, and of the 
mind. To the Greek we owe the fact that 
a rational basis for conduct was established 
for the human mind. If we have nothing 
more than a rational basis for conduct, we 
are theoretical teachers and theoretical 
people, but if we can convert all that ra- 
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tional thought, all that intellectual discern- 
ment of duty into terms of conduct, then we 
have moved into the will’s domain, and we 
are doins that which we know we should do. 

We have a strangely significant fact in 
our public school system to-day which is 
largely an intellectualized system of edu- 
cation, and which, in its inception and 
quality, is secular through and through, 
and increasingly so, I regret to say. We 
have omitted the serious discipline of the 
will of the child for the performance of 
high moral and high religious service. We 
seem to be content, as a nation, when our 
children have mastered a certain curricu- 
lum of intellectual truth, and have passed 
a reasonable examination thereupon. As 
if, somehow. the informing of the mind 
with truth was all that we needed for right 
living in our modern civilization; when all 
of us know, if we have but a moment’s sane 
reflection upon the problem, that the vital 
need is not the informing of the mind with 
truth, but the informing of the will with 
motive, so that we shall be constrained to 
do, when we know what to do. When hu- 
man life stops short with intellectual, in- 
stead of will, problems, that moment the 
race ceases to become effective in its service 
to the future, and in its duty to its children. 

For almost two thousand years education 
was under the control of the church, which 
was a highly developed dogmatic and re- 
licious institution. It laid unon the con- 
science of the child the axioms of the 
church, the tenets and doctrines of the 
faith, From the time that the Roman 
schools were closed, under Theodosius II, 
at the beginning of the fifth century, until 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
education was dominantly and continuously 
under the control of religious agencies of 
some form or other. But when the state, 
under the theory of paternal government, 
took the little child from the church, and 
made it an object of concern from the 
state’s point of view, instead of from the 
church’s point of view, we lost in the 
higher and broader side of the discipline of 
the child’s will. To compensate for that, 
have been substituted Sunday-schools, as a 
complementary activity, to do, side by side 
with the secular school, that part of the 
discipline of the child which the secular 
school, under the control of the state, has 
failed to do. 

If we consider for a minute, we shall see 
that this is true. We had no Sunday- 
schools until we had state systems of edu- 
cation. The Sunday-school is scarce a 
hundred years old in its present organiza- 
tion. Robert Raikes lived only a little over 
a hundred years ago—he who first practi- 
cally set in operation the Sunday-school 
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movement. It came about the time of the 
American Revolution and the French Revo- 
lution—about the time of the great unrest, 
and the dawn of democracy among the na- 
tions of the earth. Our great problem to- 
day in civilization is to compel action, and 
not merely acquire the knowledge of what 
is best to do. 

There are also three phases in the train- 
ing of the will in practical religious con- 
duct. F rst, the consecration of self to 
these intellectual ideals that we have ac- 
quired. I do not believe that any one is 
religiously, ethically, or even morally, right; 
I do not believe that any soul lives right in 
this world to-day from any plane that you 
choose to measure from, who is not willing 
to consecrate all of himself to the things 
that he believes with his whole soul. What- 
ever we believe, that must be the thing to 
which all our energies must be consecrated. 
If we believe it is our duty to visit the sick 
and minister to the poor, no inclemency of 
the weather, and no excuse of any sort, no 
palliation of conditions, will break our 
heroic determination to do the thing which 
we know we ought to do. And all through 
one’s life, the first great vital quality of re- 
ligious conduct lies in the fact that a man 
consecrates himself through and through to 
the things that he believes, and is living 
well up to the standards of the best that is 
in him. Unless we teach our children to 
believe.in these great truths of the race, 
and instruct them daily to achieve them in 
life, we have fallen short in the discipline 
of the will, and, therefore, in preparation 
for the actual religious conditions of life. 

The second of these great duties that 
comes from the will, in the development of 
the religious training of the child, is the 
reconciliation of the individual with his lot. 
I do not mean quietism, which makes a man 
go into the cloister, or the convent, or the 
hermit’s cell, away from the world, but I 
mean that resolution which brings peace to 
a man’s mind amidst all the turmoil and the 
strife of a busy daily experience. For it 
seems to me that we need so to discipline 
our souls that, wherever we work, in the 
midst of what untoward conditions we find 
ourselves, we can work with the heroism 
born of the consciousness that we are right, 
and, thus, have peace within. 

This is a great doctrine for the human 
soul to consider. But it does not mean that 
we shall be doggedly content; it does not 
stand opposed to high aspiration, to the 
bettering of one’s lot, the widening of one’s 
usefulness, the intensifying of one’s activ- 
ities; but it means that, in whatever place 
we find ourselves in this world, we can 
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reconcile ourselves to that place, and work 
there. 

A teacher, not long since, said to me: 
“ Oh, if I were only teaching in the Univer- 
sity! Then I should be happy. But I am 
teaching out here in the country, where I 
am not appreciated, where I do not have ac- 
cess to libraries, where I am divorced from 
all contact with intellectual people, and 
where I have not the stimulation and com- 
panionship of bright minds. Oh, if I were 
only in the city, in the University, then I 
should be happy.” But it matters not 
whether we teach in the country or in the 
city, whether we are employed in the shop, 
or the forge, or the factory; the vital thing 
is that we never labor well until we are con- 
tent to labor there with all our souls, and 
thus fit ourselves to labor in a larger place. 
No soul grows into larger usefulness by 
fretting against his lot and the work he 
finds himself called upon to perform. 
Whatever our present duty may be, the 
best proof that we are fitted to perform a 
larger service is that we are performing 
our present task with infinite skill and suc- 
cess. We need to put before our children 
the gospel of doing daily service well; not 
half-heartedly, and therefore imperfectly. 

The third of these trainings of the will 
consists in giving to the child the power, 
and in exercising the power, of selecting, 
out of the many conflicting doctrines and 
teachings of the race, that which is best for 
him, and erecting it into a doctrine and 
bond of belief which shall be his viewpoint 
in life. For none of us can live our best un- 
less we live consistently, and we cannot live 
consistently until we have settled with our- 
selves the things we believe, and standing 
firmly upon these, live right out from them, 
along the plain, straight, unchanging course 
which is given to us, because we have 
settled in our own souls certain fundamental 
things. So long as we are wandering, so 
long as we are shifting, so long as we are 
changing, so long as we are uncertain, and 
willing to be shaken and molded and modi- 
fied by every influence at work upon our 
lives, we have not reached the point where 
we can hope for‘any large growth or wide 
usefulness in our lives. This means that 
Jesus was supremely wise in the parable of 
the shepherd and that one cannot realize 
his full life without joining a religious or- 
ganization. For us this means the Christian 
church. 

We come, finally, to consider our third 
point, the absolute process in religious cul- 
ture. That begins, as I have hinted in the 
theoretical process, in accordance with nat- 
ural law; it is the modifying of the human 
soul as it finds itself in touch with natural 
things: it is conformity to law. . Herbert 
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Spencer characterizes it as the adjustment 
of the human being to his scientific environ- 
ment. It begins with yielding obedience and 
respect to the inevitable laws fixed in things, 
and against which it is foolishness to pro- 
test. Life cannot be religiously lived save 
as it is lived in obedience to law as set by 
Divine Wisdom. 

In the second place, it consists in studv- 
ing all the codes and creeds and doctrines of 
history; it is the investigation of all that the 
race has done in its efforts to build itself up 
into a higher life. It means a study of -the 
historic forms of religious life and train- 
ing. In its full realization it requires a 
systematic investigation of the growth of 
religious ideals in the race. 

And, in the third place, it means picking 
out of all these, here and there, the things 
that are best religiously; separating the 
false from the true, weighing all the evi- 
dence, all the facts which have anv bearing, 
from the wisdom of all the great souls of 
all peoples, and forming all that accepted 
truth into a bond of doctrine which shall be- 
come the creed of the soul, so that it shall 
live and die, by reason of its conviction, in 
the righteousness of that creed. 

When once we reach that point, the train- 
ing is done, whether intellectual, or moral, 
or ethical, or religious, or whatever it may 
be. So you will see, if you have followed 
the discussion, that it terminates in one 
thing. There was first the discipline of the 
intellect in theoretical training; then the 
discipline of the will for practical service, 
and, finally, the discipline of the soul to ab- 
solute standards of life, and then the appli- 
cation of all this to service—for we have 
not reached, to any appreciable degree, the 
end of all high training until we have 
learned that we live best when we live least 
for ourselves and most for others, That 
man is richest in soul who has given most to 
enrich other souls; that man is a beggar in 
his spirit who has never done kindly minis- 
trations to his fellow-men. 

As I said not long since to a group of 
boys, vou have all the opportunity of being 
heroes. A boy who will run all day over 
the hills of Pennsylvania to shoot a rabbit, 
and then sit down and eat it in greedy 
selfishness, is not a good boy. The boy I 
like will shoulder his gun when his neighbor 
is sick, and bring back to the one in dis- 
tress the food and comfort that his body 
and spirit need. It is the service we render, 
the kindly spirit, the thoughtful concern for 
the welfare of another soul, the giving of 
the cup of water, in His name, that makes 
life rich and the soul strong —From “ The 
Making of a Teacher.” 
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NEW YORK SUN’S TRUANT. 





N a late number of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Winship laughs as he says: “We 
are using in another column ‘ The Truant,’ 
an editorial from the New York Sun. We 
use it for various reasons. We enjoy the 
editorials of The Sun. There is a brilliancy, 
a dash, a letting loose of the imagination, 
a loop-the-loop English that we like to see 
the New York Sun achieve. We are using 
this especial editorial, because, it has been 
sent us by three different fellows, not old 
fellows in years, but fellows old enough in 
sentiment to be weary of so much newness 
as there is in the air just now, fellows who 
have not taught for years, who think 
teaching is as it used to be and that boys 
are as they used to be, so we are using it 
for their sake and for ours.” Here it is and 
alive: : 

Much eccentric assertion and curious phi- 
losophy is bestowed upon that roving great 
council of sociologists, the United States 
Commission on Industrial Education. In all 
that welter of theory be his our special 
thanks, that assistant superintendent of 
New York schools who emitted this:—‘ As 
a rule the truant is the result of inefficient 
handling by the teacher in the school.” 

The assistant superintendent may be 
right; must be right, of course. Doubtless 
boys have been mightily improved to keep 
pace with the rest of the country, dizzy 
high on the stilts of uplift, and also to be 
a reproach to their backward parents. Pos- 
sibly, probably, boys in cities are another 
race from those under the greenwood tree. 
We speak of boys only because it used to 
be held by these young savages that among 


the multitudinous reasons for despising “the , 


sex” was its utter ignorance of the joys of 
playing truant. Possibly urban boys love 
school and never utter the abhorrent senti- 
ment of the immemorial lines :— 


“Good by, scholar; good by, school, 
Good by, teacher, darned old fool!” 


There must be several hundred thousand 
grown boys in this town, though, whose 
young idea was taught to shoot in rural 
schoolhouses; some brick but more wooden; 
the venerable even knew benches carved 
with many a name; fool’s cap, dark closet, 
strap and ferrule. Who wants to go to 
school unless its raining too hard to permit 
anything that counts to be done? It is not 
natural to go to school. Woodchucks, rab- 
bits, ganders and gobblers (enemies jeered 
or stoned on every day’s scholastic jour- 
ney), birds’ nests, horn pouts, fruit and 
nut trees, currant bushes, hosses don’t go 
to school. Dogs don’t go to school. They 
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fight; never fight at nooning or recess. 
Devil’s darning needles, earwigs, horse hair 
snakes and other deadly and fascinating out- 
door things are always on a vacation. Hear 
that fat bumble bee just come in at the win- 
dow. “Say, after school I’ll show you 
where there’s a hornets’ nest.” Yes, but it’s 
a long time until four o’clock. 

As the rule the truant is the result of be- 
ing a boy. He is the delight and pride of 
life. He is the revolt agaainst respectabil- 
ity. He is the instinct of freedom. He 
is the awful guilty joy of lawlessness. Him 
detection and punishment await, but his 
manly heart and well rosined hand shall not 
flinch; and even the trivial and inferior or- 
der, “the girls,” shall be appalled by his 
devilishness and awed by his courage. He 
is Cain. 

Bucolic truants, mind you. When they 
smell the lilacs, when they hear the ice 
cracking and booming on the pond, when 
“the crust” is hard enough to bear, when 
the first blueberries are reported, when there 
is a circus within ten miles and at all other 
proper times the desire of truancy, and very 
likely the truant officer, seizes them. Can 
anybody of woman born tell us what in 
thunder can be learned in a year of school 
one-three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth part as 
valuable, let alone as pleasant, as what a 
truant of happy disposition can learn out 
of school in half an afternoon? The truant 
is the natural “ human boy.” 


_ 
al 





FIVE WEEKS OF THE WAR. 





DB hears war has been in progress five weeks, 

on a scale without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world, and at a cost in men and 
treasure which staggers computation. It 
has demonstrated the magnificence of the 
German military machine, employed with a 
rapidity and precision amazing to all mili- 
tary observers. Yet in startling contrast 
with the achievements of the Prussian 
armies in 1879, this wonderful military 
engine has won no decisive victories, the 
armies opposing its advance to Paris are 
still intact, and the allies are more resolute 
than ever to fight to the bitter end. 

Five weeks after the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian war the French had been 
defeated at Worth and Gravelotte, the army 
of Sedan had surrendered, Napoleon III 
was a prisoner of war, and another French 
army was entirely bottled up. 

To-day, on the contrary, while the French 
Government has been transferred to Bor- 
deaux, its defensive forces are intact, its 
spirit unbroken, and its people united in 
the support of the republic. Paris may be 
taken, but the war will continue. It will 
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but mark a new stage in the conflict, a prob- 
able transfer of the scene of operations. 

Thus far the German offensive has been 
directed solely at the French, their cam- 
paign being based upon the assumption that 
the German hope of success against the 
heavy odds arrayed against them rested 
upon ability to strike swiftly and with 
terrible force. Of the two enemies to be 
reckoned with France was the more danger- 
ous, because the more ready. The Ger- 
man general staff counted on the traditional 
slowness of the Russian mobilization and 
it apparently did not expect such stiff op- 
position by Belgium to the violation of its 
neutrality. The result has been that whilc 
the decisive blows against the French have 
still to be delivered, the Germans have paid 
a fearful price for their delay, and the 
Russian campaign in the East has reached a 
forward stage wholly unexpected. This 
has necessitated the reinforcement of the 
German troops engaged in defensive opera- 
tions in the East, to the weakening of the 
forces in the West, and the crushing de- 
feats which have been suffered by the 
Austrians, at the hands of the Russians in 
Galicia, and in Servia, have made of the 
Austrian alliance a burden rather than an 
advantage to Germany. 

Meanwhile, the aggressiveness of the 
British participation in the operations in 
Belgium and Northern France has been an 
unpleasant surprise to the Germans and has 
enormously increased their difficulties. As 
was to have been expected the Allies have 
secured command of the seas. The one 
naval engagement in the North Sea, in the 
bight of Heligoland, in which the Germans 
suffered heavily, was the result of a daring 
British attack. The main portion of the 
German fleet has kept the shelter of the 
Kiel Canal, and beyond some minor opera- 
tions in the Baltic against the Russians has 
thus far cut no figure in the war. 

Contrary to the general expectation there 
has been, with the exception of the Japa- 
nese intervention, no general extension of 
the area of hostilities. Turkey’s position 
is still uncertain, and Italy is stil] neutral, 
but all indications'point to the ultimate par- 
ticipation of the Turks as allies of Ger- 
many. In that event, it cannot be doubted 
that Italy, Greece and the remaining Balkan 
States will be drawn into the war. 

The campaign in France will continue to 
be the chief theatre of the war for some 
time, but if the Russian successes against 
the Austrians continue, and if the Czar’s 
forward movement in East Prussia remains 
unchecked despite the stiffening. of the Ger- 
man defense, the campaign which has 
Berlin as its objective will soon rival that 
in France in compelling world attention — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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MERICA lost a famous educator in the 
death of J. M. Greenwood, for many 
years Superintendent of the Schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. His end came on 
August Ist, while sitting on his chair in 
the Library building. He had in his hands 
the prospectus of the Kirksville State 
Normal School. He died in the harness, al- 
though, a year ago the School Board made 
him their official advisor and, as many think, 
retired him from the superintendency with- 
out good reason, although without change 
of salary. He loved the friendship of those 
who were students. He frequently asked 
on meeting a friend whom he had not seen 
for some time, “ What good book have you 
read since I last saw you?” He thus kept 
himself posted on the latest and the best. 
His educational views were sane and he 
mever allowed himself to be carried away 
by things that had no claim except that 
they were new. A half-hour with Green- 
wood was an inspiration for a whole year’s 
work. In his death the schools not merely 
of Missouri but of the whole country suf- 
fered a great loss. If you are a school 
director, or a school supervisor, or a school 
teacher, under whose eye this number of 
The Journal may fall, do not fail to read 
what he says of “ Silly Reading Books,” in 
the best article we have seen on this grave 
question. 


A copy of the late Report of Proceedings 
of the State Educational Association was 
sent to the address of every member of the 
Association, including those enrolled at the 
meeting of the department of School Di- 
rectors held at Harrisburg early in Feb- 
ruary. Every. copy was packed in very 
heavy Manila paper with the name of the 
owner upon it. The post office does care- 
ful work. The law requires that every 
copy mailed, as well as every package sent 
by parcels post, shall have written or 
printed upon it the name of the sender, so 
that in case of non-delivery he can be 
notified and stamps sent for its return. On 
each copy and package sent by mail was 

rinted, “From the Pennsylvania School 
Teuenat, Lancaster, Pa.” We have had re- 
ported to us from forty to fitty cupies that 
were not delivered. In every case revrn 








postage was sent and we have remailed 
these copies.to the new address or they are 
now in our hands awaiting information as 
to where they should be sent. These teach- 
ers had left the address originally given 
before the report could be mailed to them. 
Of the 512 copies mailed to Philadelphia 
not one failed to reach the proper address, 
so far as we have been able to learn. Will 
any superintendent or principal or party 
who has changed post office address please 
notify us of missing books so that the thirty 
copies now in our hands may be re-mailed, 
and others supplied where needed. 





Witt Secretaries of Boards that sub- 
scribe for THE JouRNAL be so kind as to 
notify us promptly of any change in the 
names or addresses of members that may at 
any time occur? We want to keep our 
mailing list as nearly right as possible. 





OFTEN a word, a thought, a suggestion 
awakens a new train of ideas and sets in 
motion new activities to broader and better 
results for a life-time. If this be true of 
any one engaged in the school work, 
whether director, superintendent or teacher, 
there is especial cause for congratulation. 
It is the business of THE JouRNAL to sow 
beside all waters. Teachers read articles 
from its pages to their boys and girls. 
Directors visiting schools put it into their 
pockets, to make these visits more im- 
pressive, and read short helpful things to 
the pupils that are long remembered. 
Superintendents direct the attention of their 
teachers to articles that present matters of 
professional interest or—what is of far 
greater moment—of character and iife, and 
good follows to many in the passing years. 
Things of the Mind, by Bishop Spalding, 
Silly Reading Books, by Supt. Greenwood, 
the Abhorrence of Evil, by Dr. Keiffer, 
and the Scope of Religious Education, by 
Dr. Brumbaugh, with other matter, make 
this number of special value and import- 
ance. 





THE music of a Teachers’ Institute ought 
to be one of its best features, and carefully 
selected in advance of the session. The 
songs that should always be taken out from 
this annual gathering by the teachers to 
their schools ought to be such as will 
gladden school life and home life, for the 
memory of song goes deep and lasts long. 
We never forget the songs whose lines 
caught our fancy and got our hearts in 
childhood, some of which we learned at 
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school, but most of which are the songs and 
hymns “our mothers sang.” It has been 
said, very beautifully, that “their melodies, 
like the pipe of Pan, die out with the ears 
that love them and listen for them.” Teach 
the old songs and hymns that millions have 
sung, that will not die. Encourage teach- 
ers and pupils to commit them to memory. 
The four numbers of the “Flag of the 
Free” collection contain five hundred (125 
in each book) of the best old songs and 
hymns. They will be sent at a low price 
for use at Institutes. Address the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for specimen copies 
and special rates. 


THE most valuable thing in the world is 
human life. “I do not,” said Hamlet, “ set 
my life at a pin’s fee.” He knew too much 
arithmetic for that. In some of the work- 
men’s compensation laws the money value 
of a strong young man’s life is rated at 
$5,000. One way or another during his 
natural existence the average man is ex- 
pected to produce so much of value. None 
of the ordinary estimates of the cost of war 
seem to take into account the destruction of 
this most valuable asset any nation pos- 
sesses—human lives. But a battle in which 
10,000 soldiers are killed costs in human life 
$50,000,000. Did you ever stop to think 
that the men who sink with a great warship 
are worth in dollars to their country more 
than the ship itself? Think of a battle 
line from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, or 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh. 


It is a loss to the State of Pennsylvania 
that Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith resigns as 
head of the Clarion State Normal School 19 
accept the principalship of the Thomas 
Normal Training School of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Of this Dr. Winship says: “It is one 
of the most attractive and efficient special 
normal schools in the country. Mr. Louis 
A. Thomas and Miss Jennie Louise Thomas 
have made a notable success of the school 
and the addition of a strictly professional 
leader like Dr. Smith can but add mater- 
ially to its vitality.” 





THE vacancy in the faculty of The Penn- 
sylvania State College caused by the 


_Tesignation of Dr. S. E. Weber as Pro- 


fessor of Education has been filled by the 
selection of Dr. Louis W. Rapeer of the 
College of the City of New York. Dr. 
Rapeer is a native of Indiana and holds 
degrees from the Indiana State Normal 
School, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Minnesota, and Columbia 
University. He has taught in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the University of 
Oregon, and New York City College. He 
is the author of books on “School Health 





Administration,” and “ Administration. of 
School Medical Inspection.” Scribners’ 
Sons will bring out this autumn two addi- 
tional volumes entitled “Educational 
Hygiene” and “How to Teach School.” 
He has devoted himself especailly to the 
study of the health of pupils and is an 
authority on that important subject. He is 
a good institute speaker, and during the 
present summer has been teaching in the 
summer session of the University of Illinois. 


How Colonel George W. Goethals was 
selected as the chairman and chief engi- 
neer of the Panama canal is a story that 
very few people know. President Roose- 
velt had seen one chief engineer and then 
another bite the dust of defeat while wrest- 
ling with a cumbersome organization. 
Then he decided to put army men down 
there, who he said would have to stay 
put, since he would not accept their resigna- 
tions. Major ,George W. Goethals had 
visited the Isthmus with Secretary of War 
Taft several years before, had written a 
fortifications report that was the comment 
of the army, and then had furnished Sec- 
retary Taft with the draft of a report in 
favor of a lock canal that was regarded as 
a gem of its kind. Furthermore, his ex- 
perience as a builder of locks and dams as 
a member of the engineer corps had 
stamped him as one of the foremost men in 
the engineering world. The decision that 
Goethals should head the work at Panama 
was reached after a conference between 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, and 
Chief of Engineers McKenzie, and no one 
was more surprised than Goethals when the 
president informed him of his appointment. 





AN interesting circular explaining farm 
contests for the season of 1914 has just 
been issued by Supt. P. D. Blair of Craw- 
ford County (Meadville, Pa.). Contests 
will be organized in corn-growing, potato- 
growing, squash-growing, aster flowers, and 
poultry raising. The circular gives rules 
governing these contests and indicates the 
prizes that will be awarded. 





No department of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will be of greater 
universal interest than that which is de- 
voted to education and social economy. 
The study of the conditions of living and 
of methods for their improvement, has at- 
tracted the serious attention of all govern- 
ments and interest in all phases of social 
and commercial uplift work is constantly 
increasing. At the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition the subjects of eu- 
genics, hygiene, religion, labor, commerce, 
government, rural and urban development 
will be elaborately treated and will receive 
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the attention of notable authorities in these 
topics. Great preparations are being made 
for exhibits in the Department of Social 
Economy. At this time various organiza- 
tious in England and Germany, as welk as 
in America, are making preparations for 
exhibits in the social economy palace which 
will contain the most complete and the 
most remarkable collection of social eco- 
nomic subjects of modern times. One of 
the leading German economists is now on 
the way to San Francisco to begin prepara- 
tions for an exhibit in the hygiene section 
of the Social Economy department. 


Co. Supt. Cyrus S. Grove, of Freeport, 
Illinois, recenty addressed a postal card to 
each of the eighth-grade graduates (1914) 
of Stephenson county: 

“Without character you cannot become 
trustworthy and without a more extended 
education you cannot become highly effi- 
cient. This is as true as the multiplication 
table. The schools next beyond the grades 
are termed “ secondary schools.” They ex- 
ist for you in that they are maintained at 
public expense. 

“Can you not arrange to avail yourself 
of what these schools offer for your further 
equipment and life-long welfare? Surely, 
you should not permit the morning of your 
life to drift into physical manhood and 
womanhood without making a creditable 
effort for further academic preparation. 
Youth is the one special period for prepara- 
tion. If this period of unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity is neglected, misappropriated or dissi- 
pated, the loss in the years to come may Le 
found in the bitter terms of sad reflection, 
lamentable weakness, pitiable regret, and 
unsuccessful achievement. Please bear in 
mind that what of good you put into your 
life now will remain in life with ever-in- 
creasing power and force even unto the end 
of your time on earth. 

“In an eighth grade way, you can now 
see and appreciate how hampered you 
would be without your elementary school- 
ing. Would the future not look cloudy to 
you without it? Additional schooling, 
which is yours for the asking, will dispel 
more darkness and’ cause you to see more 
and more of ‘the good, the true and the 
beautiful.’ Talk the matter of ‘going to 
school’ over with your parents in ‘real 
dead earnest,’ and they will decide with you 
that you are entitled to as good an educa- 
tion as any most fortunate boy or girl in 

_ the land. 

“In Ecclesiastes we find, ‘To everything 
there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven.’ Youth is the sea- 
son. for special preparation and now is the 
time to make the decision. You, your 
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home, the community as well as everything 
beyond will be the better for your decision 
for increased knowledge and wisdom. The 
State has a right to expect good things 
from those for whom such generous pro- 
visions are made.” 


iin 
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THE TRAINING COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS. 








HIS is a caption in the report of the Sur- 
vey of the Public School System of 
School District No. 1, Multnomah County, 
Oregon, comprising the city of Portland, 
and some ‘adjacent territory. This Survey 
has been lauded as the best of all the Sur- 
veys thus far made. Its report discusses 
many problems of vital interest to the Key- 
stone State. Among these the life tenure 
of teachers and city training schools for 
teachers furnish much food for earnest 
thought. 

“The abolishment of the pupil-teacher 
training system by the Board of School 
Directors,” says the Report, “ was undoubt- 
edly a wise thing to have done, and the 
wisdom of further maintaining the so-called 
teacher training courses in high-schools, 
even to comply with the optional state law, 
is very questionable. Such courses as are 
now offered give but a very meager prepar- 
ation for teaching and one wholly inade- 
quate for large city needs. Due, however, 
to the fact that the graduates from such a 
course receive a State Teacher’s certificate, 
under which they may teach two years, 
they may easily go out and obtain the re- 
quired two years of experience in the coun- 
try, under much poorer supervisory condi- 
tions than existed in the city under the old 
pupil-teacher training system, and then re- 
turn and become candidates for positions 
and exert pressure to obtain them. The 
district thus runs a constant danger in con- 
tinuing these courses. It would be very 
much better if all such prospective teachers 
first graduated regularly from the high- 
school and then spent two years in a good 
Normal School, making adequate profes- 
sional preparation for teaching. Then af- 
ter some experience in the towns, many such 
would make desirable future teachers, and 
might then be employed with safety by the 
school authorities. Under present condi- 
tions, however, the present high-school 
teaching courses serve largely to open the 
way for the home girls to enter the schools 
as teachers on meager and inadequate prep- 
aration, and hence do more harm than 
good.” The report assumes that a good 
normal school is better than the average 
high-school training school, and _ this 
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should be the case if the normal school 
is adequately. supported by state aid. The 
training schools in our larger cities are ex- 
pensive institutions, and a municipality of 
moderate size can not maintain such a school 


without taking money that should be used 


for other purposes. The fact that the 
training of teachers is a form of vocational 
education, does not prove that it is the best 
or wisest expenditure of the money ‘raised 
for school purposes. That this is a two- 
sided question, is evident from the common 
defects of such courses which are summar- 
ized in the Report. 

“One great trouble” the Report goes on 
to say, “with all such training schemes is 
that they are too easy to get through and in- 
evitably result in an inbreeding process 
which sooner or later saps the vigor and 
independence of the school system. Hav- 
ing finished the inadequate course of train- 
ing provided, the graduates come to expect 
jobs in the schools, and the schools, unable 
to offer any good reason why they should 
not take what they have graduated, grad- 
ually fill up with such material to the exclu- 
sion of better teachers from the outside. 
The girls who take the training may be good 
enough as prospective material, but the 
course of training usually provided is so ab- 
solutely inadequate that it does not give the 
necessary breadth of view or the proper 
professional conceptions. The old Portland 
plan was of this class, in that it prepared 
its graduates only for the type of instruc- 
tion which they had gone through and seen 
in the Portland schools. They obtained from 
it no adequate educational conceptions, no 
comparative standards, and no broad out- 
look on the sroblems of education, and 
mechanized the process of teaching, rather 
than reasoned it out.” 

There may be room for difference of opin- 
ion as to the outcome of the instruction in 
such teacher-training schools; but there can 
be very little room for difference of opinion 
as to the value of education away from 
home after the local course has been com- 
pleted. On this point the Report says: 

“Tt is an almost necessary part of a 
teacher’s preparation to go away from home 
for at least part of her training; to come in 
contact with other schools and other 
methods of work.” 





THE PERMANENT TENURE LAW. 





At the next session of the legislature the 
question of a Permanent Tenure for 
teachers will again come up for considera- 
tion. Such a law was passed in Oregon 
for the City of Portland and its workings 
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are criticised by the Report of the 
School Survey in rather severe terms. 
“ This new law,” says the Report, “ provides 
that teachers after two years of service 
can not be dismissed except after formal 
trial before the Board (of School Direc- 
tors), and with formal written charges 
served, notices of trial, and attorneys pres- 
ent. This means that the person (superin- 
tendent or principal) bringing the charges 
and each supervisory officer endorsing them 
will be put on trial by the accused teacher’s 
attorneys, and not the teacher herself or 
himself. Almost any attorney can create 
enough errors, during the trial before the 
Board, on which to appeal to the courts if 
the Board dismisses the teacher, and with 
almost a certainty that the courts will re- 
gard the preponderance of common evi- 
dence and technical flaws as more import- 
ant than the professional evidence and the 
interests of the children in the schools. 
The almost certain result is reinstatement 
with full back pay. The law is not essen- 
tially different from the San Francisco or 
the Baltimore laws, and the School Boards 
in both places have practically given up 
trying to dismiss any one, however incom- 
petent they may be. The inevitable result 
on these systems has been bad, very bad, 
and the same result will inevitably come in 
time to Portland if this thoroughly bad law 
is not repealed.” The Report also brings 
out the Teacher’s side of the question, and 
this portion of the document deserves quo- 
tation. 

“ The teachers of the city,” it goes on to 
say, “have doubtless been actuated in secur- 
ing this law by what they have regarded as 
rank injustice. As was pointed out in 
the preceding chapter, the system of super- 
vision has been inspectional rather than 
helpful; the principals have too often lacked 
helpful qualities which principals ought to 
possess; the secret semi-annual reports of 
the principals to the Board on the efficiency 
of their teachers and the formal annual con- 
ference with the Board to the same end, 
have served to keep the teachers in a state 
of nervous tension; the requirement of an 
annual application from each teacher as a 
prerequisite to retention, has doubtless been 
very irritating to many; and the formal 
annual election, with the constant fear of 
being dropped have all alike tended to ag- 
gravate the situation. As a matter of fact 
the Board of School Directors has not ac- 
corded the teachers in the schools as much 
permanence of tenure as is given to steam 
or electric railroad employes, clerks in the 
stores or offices, or general business em- 
ployes. Such persons do not have to apply 
over and over to hold their places nor stand 
the chances of an annual re-election. 
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Neither do policemen, fireman or city em- 
ployes. In the schools, however, instead of 
the burden of dismissal for cause being 
placed on the Superintendent and the Board, 
every teacher has been automatically out 
of a position at the end of each year, and 
the whole burden of getting re-elected has 
been placed on the teacher’s shoulders.” 
Where such conditions prevail there 
is agitation for legislation to give teachers 
a permanent tenure over against the mu- 
tations of politics and the caprice of School 
Boards. In cities where the teachers sel- 
dom lose their places, there is little or no 
sentiment in favor of such legislation. It 
should be weighed pro and con so that 
whatever is enacted may not be a leap in- 
to the dark. The enactment and subsequent 
repeal of ill-advised legislation leaves the 
teacher in worse condition than if there had 
been no legislation whatever, and to learn 
to think for herself by rubbing up against 
the differing opinionsof other people. The 
home girl, to be the equal of the girl from 
elsewhere, must have experienced a training 
in an excellent city normal school and un- 
der masters who are unusually broad. This 
the old Portland system did not provide, 
and it was the feeling of the members of 
the survey staff who inquired at all into 
the matter that the poorest teachers seen 
in the schools were the products of this 
high school and pupil-teacher system.” 
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DEATH OF GENERAL McCASKEY. 








¢ Baers death of Major General William 
Spencer McCaskey, U. S. A., retired, 
occurred suddenly on Monday evening at 
his home, in Pacific Grove, near Monterey, 
California, four hours after he was stricken 
and became unconscious. The news of his 
death was received by his brother, ex- 
Mayor J. P. McCaskey, at midnight in a 
despatch from his daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
M. Chapman. General McCaskey was in 
his seventy-first year. He had been the 
foremost living soldier of Lancaster county 
for many years. He entered the military 
service in April, 1861, a few days after 
the fall of Fort Sumter, at the age of seven- 
teen, as a member of the Lancaster Fenc- 
ibles, which became Company F, of the 
First Pennsylvania Regiment, in the three 
months’ campaign. He then joined the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment and was orderly 
sergeant of Company B until the battle of 
Chaplain Hills, in 1862. His commission 
as lieutenant dated from that battle. For 
nearly two years he was captain of this 
company. He was with his company and 
regiment in all its strenuous campaigns of 
marches and battles, more than thirty in 
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number, until the last at Bentonville, on 
Sherman’s famous march to the sea, where 
he was in command of the regiment during 
a part of the engagement. 

After the war he was named by Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens for a commission as 
second lieutenant in the regular army. He 
saw continuous service with troops in the 
West, in Cuba and in the Philippines until 
his retirement as major general at the age 
of sixty-four years. He passed through 
every grade of the service from private in 
the ranks to Major General, with an un- 
blemished record as a soldier and a gentle- 
man in the best sense of the term. He was 
for two years Military Governor of Manila 
during the war in the Philippines. 

From April, 1866, until April, 1898, he 
served on the frontier in Dakota, Montana, 
Minnesota, Texas and Missouri. He had 
been on duty at many forts and distant 
posts in the Northwest. In 1876 he suc- 
ceeded General Custer in command of Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, near Bismark, N. D., 
when that dashing cavalry officer started 
on his fatal campaign against the Indians 
in the Big Horn Mountains, and he said 
the most trying ordeal of his life was to 
tell Mrs. Custer and the ladies at the post 
the awful news of the disaster that had 
come to him during the night. 

He was always a duty soldier, strict in 
discipline but just and generous, and his 
rating as an officer was high with both 
soldiers and officers. He was retired at the 
age of sixty-four, almost seven years ago, 
after continuous service with troops of 
more than forty years. He had always a 
warm place in his heart for his old com- 
rades of the Seventy-Ninth, and during his 
visit to Lancaster in the early spring of 
the current year he was deeply grieved to 
find his warm friends, Fire Chief H. B. 
Vondersmith and Capt. S. E. Wisner, each 
upon his death bed, and so far gone in 
unconsciousness as to be unable to recog- 
nize him. 

General McCaskey was born near Para- 
dise, Lancaster county, October 2, 1843, a 
son of the late William McCaskey. He 
came to Lancaster in 1855, where he at- 
tended the public schools. In 1859 he left 
the High School, and for the following two 
years was an apprentice at the Examiner 
office, from which he entered the military 
service. 

He leaves a wife, four sons and two 
daughters. His oldest son, Hiram, holds a 
responsible position in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington; Garrison, the 
second son, is a captain of infantry on the 
Texan border; Douglas, the third, a captain 
of cavalry in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
Charles, the fourth son, was with Shuster, 
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in Persia, as his right-hand man, and is 
about to sail for Nicaragua on similar im- 
portant duty. Of his two daughters, Elinor 
is the wife of Captain Conklin, of the army 
staff, now in Honolulu, and Margaret, now 
in Pacific Grove, is the widow of Captain 
Chapman. 

He was buried in the National Cemetery 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, where 
thousands were in attendance to show re- 
spect to his memory. 
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SUPERINTENDENT JOHN MORROW. 








N Monday, August 17, Superintendent 
John Morrow was called from earth 
to his everlasting reward. He was one of 
the most successful educators which Penn- 
sylvania has produced. He valued the old 
and appreciated the new. His time was not 
spent entirely in his office but he loved to 
be in the schools with his teachers and pu- 
pils. His coming was always like the ad- 
vent of sunshine on a cloudy day. In Alle- 
gheny he was familiarly known as “ Uncle 
John.” His friends had many a laugh, be- 
cause even the colored pupils at last 
began to speak of him by that name. He 
himself was fond of humor but he never in- 
dulged in jokes that were calculated to hurt 
the feelings of others. For fifty years he 
devoted his best energies to the education 
of other people’s children and did a work 
for his city and his country far more valu- 
able that the achievements of generals, ad- 
mirals or mere financiers. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times says of him in an editorial: 
“A multitude of former pupils will feel 
a sense of keen personal loss in the death 
of John Morrow, who for half a century 
was actively connected with the educational 
interests of Allegheny county. Practically 
his entire period of service as principal and 
superintendent was spent on the North Side, 
but his broad circle of acquaintanceship ex- 
tended not only throughout the community 
of Greater Pittsburgh, but the whole coun- 
try, where he was recognized as an educator 
of unusual attainments. Mr. Morrow com- 
bined to a remarkable degree the qualities 
or thoroughness and discipline which char- 
acterized the old fashioned educator and the 
scientific efficiency of the new. He was 
quick to adopt new methods provided nov- 
elty was not their sole recommendation. In- 
sistent on the advantages of possessing a 
solid academic education as a basis, he was 
among the first to welcome the admission 
of industrial training to the schools. In 
his own youth he was a master of handi- 
craft and frequently in inspecting the work 
of boy pupils submitted for his approval he 
would surprise even the instructors by his 
expert criticism. 
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“Prof. Morrow’s success was due largely 
to his intelligent sympathy with the endeav- 
ors of teachers and pupils. He made it his 
business to become personally acquainted 
with every member of his staff and there 
were few children of school age on the 
North Side who did not regard “Uncle 
John” as a personal friend. The actual 
work of the school room interested him far 
more than office details and all of the time 
he could spare from executive duties was 
spent in that kind of practical inspection 
which brings results. Compliment him on 
his own fame as an educator and he turned 
a deaf ear. Speak of his schools and he 
glowed with a paternal pride. Whatever 
the value of modern scientific methods the 
personality of executives and teachers comes 
first. The character of such a man as John 
Morrow leaves an indelible impress on our 
schools. What he did for the children of 
the community will not soon be forgotten.” 


ee 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 








A? the second meeting of the Friends’ 

Conference at Saratoga Springs, Dr. 
David Sneddin, Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, in his address on “ The 
School and Moral Education,” spoke as fol- 
lows: “ Moral education embraces practic- 
ally all forms of training and instruction 
designed to adapt the youth to the more or 
less civilized life of the group. It includes 
all of what we mean by training in such 
moral virtues as truthfulness, honesty, 
steadfastness, courage, purity, loyalty and 
self-abnegation and others. It its results, 
moral education may be regarded as the 
product of two sets of influences—the in- 
direct and the direct or purposeful. By in- 
direct influences making for moral char- 
acter we mean the more or less unconscious 
imitation of example and response to sug- 
gestion always found in the home and the 
community life generally. By direct or 
systematic moral education we mean all pur- 
poseful attempt t6 form moral habits, to 
give moral insight or understanding, and to 
establish moral ideals. 

“Tt is a fact that the home, the church, 
the school and the workshop of to-day find 
enormous difficulties in giving systematic 
moral education of any kind. 

“Tt is true that in our schools to-day, as 
well as in the home and in the church, 
indirect moral education is as effective, and 
perhaps more effective than ever before. 
The changes have taken place in our means 
and instruments of conscious or purposive 
moral education. Here we are confronted 
by the problem of developing new agencies 
which shall accord in spirit and method 
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with the new requirements of our age. 
Already, substantial attempts in this direc- 
tion have been made. Self-government in 
our schools, a rationalizing of discipline, the 
use of literature and modern social studies 
as a means of giving insight into the funda- 
mental bases of social conduct—these are 
but a few of the means with which we 
are experimenting to-day, and which point 
the way, in the very near future, to far 
more extensive developments.” 





GOOD FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


i ape New Era, which has a very wide 

circulation in Lancaster city and 
country, begins with the opening of the 
schools, an educational department that will 
Occupy generous space, under a three- 
column head-line, from week to week dur- 
ing the current school year. This helpful 
department is published on Wednesday of 
each week, and is under the editorial direc- 
tion of Prof. I. R. Kraybill, principal of the 
Millersville Model School. The articles in 
the first issue are: a timely article on “ The 
Call to Books,” by President Omwake, of 
Ursinus College, and “A Greeting,” by 
Co. Supt. Daniel Fleisher, in which, among 
other good things, he tells the teachers: 

“There are some things that all teachers 
should remember, Dr. Gregory says, ‘ Chil- 
dren love life, children love beauty, chil- 
dren observe in an objective way.’ So far 
as possible the relation of things taught to 
real life should be shown. Too much of 
the teaching is dry and meaningless to the 
child. 

“Children love beauty. What an oppor- 
tunity a teacher has for cultivating the 
aesthetic tastes of the children. To the 
child the decorations and the appearance of 
the school room have a special meaning. 
A beautiful picture gives the child food for 
thought and awakens a desire for better 
conditions in the home. It may be only a 
flower on the desk of the teacher, yet that 
flower brings joy to the heart and sweetens 
the atmosphere of the room. A school yard 
free from unsightly things teaches a lesson 
of the value of pleasing surroundings. 

“In the work of the teacher there are 
some things that stimulate, and some that 
deaden interest. Children lose interest if 
they cannot have something that is fresh, 
something that is new. The practice of 
compelling pupils to go over ground that 
has been covered the previous year in same 
cases may be right. Reviews are helpful, 
but with the review there should be ad- 
vancement to new work. Do not take the 
life out of the work by too much unwise 
“turning back.” 
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“The function of the teacher is to guide 
and direct. It is easy to go beyond the 
point where help is needed, and thus cause 
children to become weaklings in mental ac- 
tion. A teacher cannot cause the mind to 
grow. The child can be placed in a favor- 
able environment for growth, but the 
process of building up must take place 
within the child. Mental development is 
the result of self-activity alone. 

“A final question: Teachers, are you 
entering upon your work with a trained 
intellect and a consecrated soul? Are you 
determined that your work shall count in 
the making of character and in building up 
a strong citizenship for Lancaster county?” 

The article in the issue of the current 
week is from Dr. P. M. Marbold, principal 
of the Millersville State Normal School, on 
“What Our Rural Schools Need,” treating 
the subject. under the four heads: Change 
in administration, Consolidation, readjust- 
ment of courses of study and school pro- 
grammes, and Better trained and better paid 
teachers. Of school supervision, he says: 

“ The county is too large a unit of admin- 
istration for one man to handle it success- 
fully. Too many details, too much office 
work which an ordinary office girl can do, 
too many reports, too many callers of the 
proper sort, tie the county superintendent 
too closely to his office to allow him time 
for visits in his own county, in neighboring 
counties and in other States, as well as time 
for reading, thinking and planning. Tradi- 
tion has so gripped us that we think a 
county superintendent must devote his days 
to school visitations and holding examina- 
tions when in reality help of a different sort 
is needed. To visit schools day after day 
without the opportunity of discussing with 
teachers the professional side of their work, 
or with directors the administrative needs 
of their schools, seems like misapplied time, 
money and attention. 

“The School Laws of Pennsylvania con- 
template the need of a change in adminis- 
tration when it makes provision for as- 
sistant county superintendents. Preperly 
carried out, this plan may be of some value 
to our schools. It is the writer’s judgment 
that a better plan may be inaugurated than 
this. The county superintendent and assist- 
ants must of necessity duplicate each other 
in work and travel and at the same time 
each one is as far removed from any one 
rural school as the other. Furthermore, 
except under the most favorable conditions, 
individual initiative wlll be checked. 

“For the present, it seems altogether 
likely that a system of supervisory prin- 
cipalships will do more than the plan of 
having assistant superintendents. The 
supervising principals could operate from 
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the central high schools and all cooperate 
with the county superintendent. The plan 
is in effect officially in several townships 
and a number of boroughs in Pennsylvania. 
The supervising principal needs to work 
out a plan whereby he can perform such 
new duties. When rural school consolida- 
tion has gone along a little farther, this 
plan can be made a very effective one of 
school administration. 

“ During the past twenty years a remark- 
able change in school administration and 
supervision has come about in cities. The 
city superintendent is the expert employed 
by the board, who knows how to furnish 
information for wise action by the board, 
and professional advice to teachers. Our 
rural schools are only beginning to realize 
this change. They are now trying to 
measure up to conditions in this direction. 
Witness the election of a number of town- 
ship superintendents as well as supervising 
principals of township high schools to bear 
out this point. In some very sparsely 
populated townships, where there are no 
high schools, an effort is being made to 
elect the most successful teacher a super- 
visting teacher, who shall perform many 
functions now neglected by the local Board 
of Directors. These changes are signs of 
better times for the rural schools.” 


START THE TERM RIGHT. 








Be Educational News Bulletin from 

the Office of the State Board of Edu- 
cation for September 5th has the following 
paragraphs: 

Supt. I. H. Mauser, of Northumberland 
county, has issued a helpful letter of sug- 
gestions and instructions pertinent to the 
opening of schools for the coming term. 
He urges his teachers to be firm but not 
severe, to make as few rules as possible, to 
be fair and treat all children alike, to be 
punctual and systematic, to teach polite- 
ness and manners, to protect school prop- 
erty, to encourage the children to attend 
regularly, to insist on pupils preparing their 
lessons for the recitations, to make the 
school-room as homelike as possible, to give 
more attention to the condition of school 
grounds and outbuildings, to attend teach- 
ers’ meetings and local institutes, with many 
other suggestions reminding the teachers of 
their duties and encouraging them to more 
efficient service. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading, has 
established a Vocational Bureau for the 
benefit of those children who leave school 
before completing the elementary and sec- 
ondary courses. The aim of the Bureau is 
to bring the school into closer relation with 
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the child and the home; to encourage boys 
and girls to continue in school or to assist 
them in finding proper employment if with- 
drawal from school is necessary. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, has announced a “clean-up” day 
for the schools of his county. Parents, 
directors, teachers and pupils will co- 
operate in the work of putting the school 
grounds and buildings in proper condition. 
One day of such united action at the open- 
ing of the school year will profoundly in- 
fluence any community. 

Supt. Charles H. Lillibridge, of McKean 
county, has prepared for his teachers a de- 
tailed course of study fully covering the 
school curriculum. This should be of in- 
estimable help to the teachers. 

Under the direction of Supt. John S. 
Carroll, of Fayette county, an educational 
meeting was held at Uniontown, August 
24th and 25th, 1914. The purpose of this 
meeting was to create an interest in edu- 
cational work and to instruct young teach- 
ers how to take up the work of the new 
school year. Similar schools of methods 
were reported in Cambria, Jefferson and 
Westmoreland counties. 
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ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 
OF TAXES. 





HE State Board of Education, under 
date of August 8th, says: From the 
reports received it is evident that there are 
irregularities in the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes in fourth class districts, due 
largely to misapprehension of the law or a 
disposition to follow methods prior to the 
enactment of the School Code. The law 
should be closely followed; otherwise di- 
rectors may make themselves personally re- 
sponsible. Hon. William Lauder of the 
State Board of Education has summarized 
and briefly defined the laws relating to as- 
sessment and collections in fourth class 
districts. 

Assessment.—In districts of the fourth 

class the tax assessment should be made in 
April or May. (School Code, Section 
537.) 
The County Commissioners are required 
to furnish the board a copy of the last as- 
sessment by April Ist of each year. It is 
to be noted that this is to give the name of 
each taxable, valuation, kind and descrip- 
tion of property. (School Code, Section 
541.) While not obligatory upon districts 
of the fourth class, yet it is better that a 
budget should be made; in fact without do- , 
ing so it becomes difficult to determine the 
proper millage. 

It is not difficult to form a budget; with 
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the expenditures of former years as a basis, 
it is comparatively easy to estimate the sev- 
eral kinds and total expenses for a given 
year. This budget should include Collect- 
or’s and Treasurer’s fees, unseated land tax 
and prospective exonerations. If there is 
any district debt or if any extraordinary 
repairs or building of school-houses are 
contemplated, these are to be added. 

This total, less the amount of State ap- 
propriation, divided by the total valuation, 
will give the millage required. The tax 
limit is 25 mills. 

If the expenses as formulated on account 
of new buildings result in a heavy millage, 
the board may decide not to increase the 
rate of taxation. The deficit will then have 
to be made up by a bond issue. Bonds can 
be issued only for new grounds or buildings. 

The law provides that all necessary funds 
for ordinary school purposes shall be raised 
by taxation. New grounds and buildings 
may be provided by the regular taxes or by 
the issue of bonds. 

The provision for temporary loans is in- 
tended to cover expenses unforeseen when 
the budget was made or to repair or rebiuld 
school houses destroyed during the year. 
These loans may not exceed one half per 
cent. of the valuation of the district and 
must be paid in two years. They cannot 
be extended or renewed. They cannot in- 
crease the total indebtedness over 2 per 
cent. 

Therefore, if any district should issue a 
temporary loan, one-half of it must be paid 
the year it is made and the balance the fol- 
lowing year. It must be issued, signed by 
the officers of the board, and approved by 
two-thirds of the members. Issuing orders 
dated ahead is illegal, and anyone signing 
them is personally liable. 

The return of the County Commissioners 
should be entered in a book of record to be 
kept by and in the possession of the board. 
This ought to have columns for the taxable 
property and the address and description of 
property, valuation, millage, amount of tax- 
ation, amount paid prior to October 1, date 
of payment, 5 per cent. added, total unpaid 
October 1, exonerations, unseated lands, 
liens filed, date of payment, amount. 

When the Collector makes his monthly 
return, it must. be in writing, and it is to be 
entered in the record book. 

The Collector is to pay the full amount 
of taxes collected to the Treasurer; his fees 
must be paid by an order issued by the 
board. 

The record book kept in this manner en- 
ables the board to know the exact condition 
of the Collector’s accounts at any time and 
at the close of the year provides quick and 
accurate means for auditing the Collector’s 
account. 
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Collector's Duties—The Collector must 
give printed or written notice to every tax- 
payer, the board paying the postage. This 
notice must state not only the valuation, 
but also give description of property, and 
note that tax becomes due ten days after 
date of notice. After that period the Col- 
ector has full authority to use all legal 
means as prescribed by the School Code to 
enforce payment. 

On October 1,5 per cent. penalty is added 
for non-payment; this, however, does not 
prevent the Collector from enforcing pay- 
ment prior to that date. As there is no dis- 
count for prompt payment, payments would 
be delayed and boards would be without 
means to méet expenses unless the Collector 
had power to enforce payment within ten 
days after notice had been given. This 
has been misunderstood and a false impres- 
sion given in many districts. It is intended 
that a portion of the tax should be paid 
prior to the opening of schools. 

In communities consisting of: a more or 
less floating population, this provision is a 
very necessary one to all concerned. The 
Collector having the power to collect from 
employers is responsible for the tax paid 
by tenants and single men unless he can 
show that they had removed from the dis- 
trict prior to ten days notice. To do so 
boards should go over the duplicates with 
the Collector and mark those removed after 
the ten days notice had expired, and, if the 
Collector will use the usual printed notice 
with ten day return card if not delivered at 
address, this will be complete proof of re- 
moval, and at the end of the year he can 
be credited by exoneration unless the person 
should return. This makes the collector 
responsible for the entire duplicate, and the 
board cannot exonerate him for his lack of 
attention. This is too often left until the 
end of the year and a large amount is ex- 
onerated for want of diligence in enforcing 
collection after ten days. 

Collectors are required to appoint places 
and times when they will be at certain 
points to receive taxes. 

They are obliged to settle their dupli- 
cates in full on June Ist and cannot be re- 
appointed unless this is done. There should 
be, therefore, no balance as unpaid taxes in 
the annual report. 

If a new collector is appointed, theri the 
bondsmen of the old one should be notified 
or held responsible. 

Duties of the collectors, it is seen, are 
more important and responsible under the 
new School Code than formerly. The for- 
mer exonerations to tenants and single men 
can be largely reduced by the collector liv- 
ing up to the law and by the board refusing 
to grant any relief when he has not used 
due diligence. ; 
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1. Oh, say, can you see, bythe dawn’searly light, What so proudly we hail’d at the 
2. Ontheshoredim-ly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, Wherethe foe’s haughty host in dread 


3. And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, That the hav-oc of war and the 
4. Oh, thus be it ev-erwhen freemanshall stand Be-tweentheir loved home and wild 
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twilight’s last siiiatieas hia broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, O’er the ramparts we 
si - lence re-pos-es, What is that which the breeze, o’erthe tower-ingsteep, As it fit - ful-ly 
bat - tle’scon-fu-sion,A . . home and a country should leave usno more? Their blood has wash’d 
war's -“ - o-lation ; Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land Praise the pow’r that hath 
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watch’d, wereso gal-lant-ly streaming? And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, Gave 
blows, half conceals, half dis- clos- es? Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, In full 
out _ their foul footsteps’ pol-lu-tion. No re-fuge could save the _hireling and slave From the 
made nd preserv'dus a _ nation! Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, And 
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proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 7 .. say, does that star- span - gled 
glo - ry re- flect-ed, nowshines on the stream: ’Tis the star-span-gled ban-ner: oh, 
ter - ror of flight or the gloom of the grave: And the star-span-gled ban-ner in 
this be our mot-to:“In God is our trust!” And the star-span-gled ban-ner in 
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y 
ban - ner yet wave 
long may it Wave | Over the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
tri - umph doth wave 
tri oumph shall wave 
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Members of School Boards. 


Education in Pennsylvania.—The number of School Districts in the State of Pennsylvania, as shown 
by the last annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, is now 2,552; the number of schools, 
36,607; teachers employed in the Common Schools, 37,956; pupils enrolled, 1,343,055; total annual cost 
of the system, $38,019,390; State appropriation for the school year ending June 30, 1913, $6,774,000. The 
average monthly salary of male teachers is $64.45, of female teachers, .21, The number of Super- 
intendents is 175; number of School Directors, is nearly 17,000. The Pennsylvania School Journal is the 
official organ of this great educational interest. As the law encourages all Directors to subscribe for The 

out of school funds of their respective districts, there seems no reason why every progressive Board 
in the State should not, as soon as organized, place the names of its members upon The Journal mailing list. 
Each month it has something that must be suggestive to every intelligent mind directed to the School 
work, and it pays its cost many times over in the hands of a good School Director. Will they not do this 
for the Sixty-Third Volume, which began with the July Number? Wherever The Journal circulates most 
generally, there are usually to be found the best school buildings, best school teachers, best school directors, 
best school atmosphere, and the best schools. In a few Districts, the School Board subscribes for their 
Teachers which often means suggestion and inspiration to them, and so growing good to the Schools. 


Directors as Subscribers. 


More Directors than Teachers are reading The Journal, and it feels bound to aid them in the discharge 
of their duties to the full extent of its power, providing matter interesting and profitable to themselves 
personally, no less than in the capacity of public officials. A peculiar feature of our American system of 
education is the large powers entrusted to our local boards of School Directors. More than ever lét us give 
this system better light and truer life and show to the world that a people can manage their own schools. To 
this work The Journal is pledged, and it asks the generous support of those whose hands it would strengthen. 

The Boards of Pottsville, Reading, Norristown, Scranton, Lebanon, Lancaster, Erie, Corry, Easton, 
South Bethlehem, McKeesport, Johnstown, Shamokin, Phoenixville, Spring City, Wilkes-Barre, Bristol, 
Doylestown, Danville, Lewisburg, Carlisle, Wilkinsburg, Butler, Ambler, Sayre, Mahanoy City, Steelton, 
Marietta, Strasburg, Pen Argyl, Mount Carmel, Nanticoke, Lansford, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk, Oakmont, 
Braddock Boro., North Braddock, Crafton, Duquesne, Elizabeth, Green Tree, Verona, Wilmerding, Turtle 
Creek, Versailles, Leechburg, Hyndman, Boyertown, Womelsdorf, Altoona, Bellwood, Duncansville, 
Hollidaysburg, Juniata, Martinsburg, Roaring Spring, Tyrone Boro., Tyrone .» Woodbury, Hilltown, 
New Hope, Newtown, Perkasie, Quakertown, Nockamaxon, Northampton, Springfield, Warrington, 
Wrightstown, Cresson, Gallitzin, Patton, Philipsburg, State College, Renovo, Berwick, Bloomsburg, Cata- 
wissa, Shippensburg, Halifax, Hummelstown, Highspire, Middletown, Wiconisco, Upper Darby, Rutledge, 
Upland, Johnsonburg, Tionesta, Waynesburg, Carbondale, Old Forge, Jermyn, Taylor, Vandling, Elizabeth- 
town, Ephrata, New Holland, Frickville, Frailey, Girardville, Somerset Boro., Blossburg, Eldred, Glade, 
Lititz, Paradise, Pequea, Providence, Myerstown, Palmyra, Manheim, Lansdale, North Wales, Bangor, 
Slatington, Sugar Loaf, Hazelton, Pittston, Bradford City, East Stroudsburg, West Conshohocken, Hatboro, 
Bath, Freemansburg, Hellertown, Northampton Heights, North Catasauqua, Stockertown, Watsontown, 
Galeton, Ulysses, Gordon, Ringtown, Elk Lick, Paint Twp., Eaglesmere, Harford, Susquehanna, 
Uniondale, Gaines, Liberty, Wellsboro, New Berlin, Kinzua, Amwell, Cecil, Bentleysville, Canonsburg, 
Deemston, McDonald, Morris, Latrobe, Jeannette, Ligonier, Penn Boro., Unity, Sewickley, Mt. Pleasant, 
Monesson, Vandergrift, Nicholson, Noxen, Delta, Manheim, East Hopewell, Chanceford, and others in 
all parts of the State, nearly Five Hundred School Districts in the various counties, have been on our mailing 
list during the past year. We hope largely to increase this list of subscribers on the New Volume, making 
The Journal valuable to Directors in the performance of their official duties; and we shall be grateful if 
Secretaries will call the attention of their Boards to this matter, ordering The Journal at once, with name 
and post office address of each member. This prompt order is especially desired where the Board is renewing 
subscription, as the names must not then be removed from our printed mailing list, thus avoiding the risk 
of mistakes from resetting the type. Back Numbers can be supplied, and the Beginning of the volume is 
the best time to subscribe. 

Premium Portrait.—We shall also send free of expense, to every School Director subscribing for Volume 
63 a copy of Old Mark Telling Fairy Tales—a Picture that will be prized in any Home or School. 

Directors Alive to the Educational Work.—The Tradesman, Manufacturer, Mechanic, or Professional 
man, who wishes to know what is doing in his special field of labor, reads the newspapers or journals that are 
published in the interest of his specialty, and thus acquires new ideas in regard to it, and keeps himself 
abreast of the times. The Educational Work is no exception to this rule, and those in charge of this im- 

rtant interest—whether Teachers or Directors—should get ideas from every quarter where they are to 
- had. What, therefore, The Scientific American is to the manufacturer and mechanic, The Pennsylvania 
School. Journal is to the School Directors and School Teachers in the Keystone State. Nearly Twenty per 
cent. of the Directors throughout the state received The Journal monthly during the year just closed, and 
we are assured that it has been worth far more than it cost to every county in Pennsylvania. Our hearty 
thanks are hereby tendered our friends and patrons of the School Boards. We shall try to make it so inter- 
esting and profitable to them that they will not be willing to be without it. It isthe unanimous opinion of 
Superintendents and Leading Educators, that if read by all our Directors and Teachers, the whole work of 
Education among us would be rendered more efficient. 

Please remit funds by Check, Draft, Money-Order or Registered Letter. When money is enclosed, 
please have letters registered. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 
B@="A receipt will in all cases be sent for use of Treasurer in making up his account. 

J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 














